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meeting was called to order 

in the chair ; "Herbert Ss. 

‘The minutes” of the of of October 6th, 1920, 

approved as printed i in Proceedings for October, 1920. 
paper by J. AL Waddell, M. Am. Soa entitled “Creeping of Rail- 


Toad Rails” was presented by the author, who gave the significant results of My 
‘ eniiieaiion on the various phenomena of creeping, and methods of overcoming 
The subject: was discussed orally by Messrs. Kennard Thomson, George D. 


Snyder, | D. L. Turner, Daniel Bontecou, B. Bryant, C. Keith, F. 


rh. 


BRA Preston, Wellington B. Lee, and F. S. Stevens. = 


“ 


The Acting: announced th election of the 


Han NELson AIKMAN, Jackson, ‘Mich. 


‘Howarp BaLpwin, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Grorce Scorr Baroy, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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MINUTES OF MBBTING Affairs. 


s Epwarp Cassipy, Washington, ao. 
Bowpor Causey, Vienna, Austria 
Leo Otis W ashington, D. 
Arrinio D’AnTONA, New York City 
Everett ADDISON iu. St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ Evucene Erwin New York City 
Francis James KEIs, Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry Roverrson_ Montreal, Que., Canada 
Jacosp Marsten, Harrisburg, Pa 
ELMER KAUFMAN MIL LER, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rosert Herron Murray, City Point, Va. 
Roper Newton-Howes, Kuala Krau, India 
THOMAS Rupe, Washington, 
Joun SLATTERY, Portland, Ore. 
Ross Kerr Tirrany, Spokane, W ash, 
ASSOCIATE 
AM Jr., Calcutta, India 
NEY Bakersfield, Cal. 
ARNOLD, Cleveland, Ohio 
FRANCIS Batuurst, ‘Indianapolis, ‘Ind. 
Harry MAHLON BEAUMONT, Philade Iphia, Pa. 
Boyp ANDERSON Benxert, New York ‘City 


“JAMES Bayspen Ben NNETT, Russellville, Ark. 
MILForD EARLE BINCKLEY, Sapulpa, Okla. 
H. Booker, Charlotte, ‘N. 
Wa ALTER ALEXANDER Bovuve, Bay Point, Cal. = 
oe ARLES VALENTINE Brewster, Syracuse, N. 


Amprose Bea AUCHAMP Brown, Ogden, Utah 35 
at 


Cart Conrad Cooma AN, West Webster, N. 
Roy -Warrincton Cropper, Kansas City, Mo. 4 


GEORGE FREDERICK -Ecxuarn, Burlington, ve 


‘Barron EVELETH, Stockton, 
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ARTHUR Danii Fieips, New York City » 
GreorGe GERALD FitzGer: ALD, Camarillo, Cal. 


W WASHINGTON Fry, Abilene, Tex. 


Frank GRAHAM, , Grove City, Pa. 


CoLin SUTHERLAND ( GRAsE TT, , Toronto, , Ont., Canada 


? 


Ricuarp Oscar GREEN, ‘Hastines, Nebr. 


Joun Frank Grimes, Frankfort, Ky. 
Morvoon HARBERT, Indianola, Miss. OF. 
HENRY GARNER Harper, Bloomsburg, Pa. "Sard 
ARTHUR | Starrorp H aTHAWAY, Cincinnati, 


Joun GRIFFISS Haztenurst, Washington, D.C. 


* 
Hans Ricuarp FR: ANTZ HELLA AND, W 


HANSEN Hun, San seo, Cal. 


py Recorps Hv NTER, City, 


PHILIP Lours Ivcu, Helena, Mont, wal 


Francis LEE, Columbia, Ss. ac 


AKER McCLenvon, Mineral W ells, Tex =. 


Roperr Atoysiov s McMeniuen, Chester, Pa. 
‘Myron Gortow ‘Mansrimte, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Craig Central Aguirre, Porto Rico 
Tuomas Bersnam Merrick, Philadelphia, Pa a 
a WYNNE Procror, New York City 
SouTHARD Rister, New Orleans, 
Hersert Savtr, St. ‘Paul, Minn. 


RD THORPE, ‘Tulsa, Okla. 3464 
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Affairs. 
Frank Bernarp Tucker, La Romana, Dominican Republic 


‘Harry OGLE Tunis, Baltimore, Md. 


Cuester Louis WAGNER, Kansas City, Mo. 


Roy Exisua Waroen, Little Rock, Ark. 
Tomas RANDALL | Yarson W ILSON, Madison, Wis 


Matueson Woop, Atlanta, G 
MatuEeson Woop 


Pease ATHESON, Washington, Pa. 
-Rosert Kent Wituiams, Clarksburg, W.Va. 
JEROME KASEBERG Doonan, San Francisco, Cal 
Rocrrs Bruce JOHNSON , Cambridge, Mass. 


SIEL KE, New | York Gis 
AL B. TYLER, Siquirres, , Costa Rica | 


The Secretary announced the transfer of the following ¢ candidates on 


CHARLES Joun -CRAwForp, ‘Tampico, Tamps,, Me ‘Mexico 
Ww ILLIS Jounson Dean, | Akron, Ohio y 
JAMES Rerzer Com LY, San Diego, Cal. om? 

CHARLES ES ; ELpripce Davis, ‘Spokane, WwW ash. 
Curt Henry E:rrert, Hamilton, Ohio 
Ricuarp FAHNESTOCK ENsEY, Jacksonv ille, F 
Freverick F ISHER, Rochester, N.Y. 


Epwarp Tuomas FLAHERTY, Los Angeles, Cal. 
3ENJAMIN JAY y Spokane, W ash, 
Cement Jonn Howarp, Corpus Christi, See. 
Gerorce Atrrep Hucues, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Roy | an, L -akewood, Ohio pe 


Jesse AARON JAcKson, Seattle, Wash. 
Louis Dr Cou Ketsey, ‘Raymond, Wash. 
Mark CHAMPION Krause, Williamsport, ‘Pa. 
Epwarp THomas Every Miter, Buenos Aires, "Argentine Republic 


ALBERT AY ER Paens, Son Francisco, 
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WywnzourneE Rout, Rochester, N. 
Scuuttz, McKinney, Tex. 


Munson SHEParp, St. Paul, ‘Minn. 
Kiron Sworn, San Francisco, Cal. 
Vicror Roy Watue, Chicago, I. ri 
am WELLER, ‘Binghamton, N. Y. 
“Water Haut, WHEELER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLARENCE Brown, Maryville, Tenn. 
Groce: Mu ES Cou L INS, 
Freeper DERICK ‘Conran: Gamsu Boston, Mass. 
‘Hector CLinron Gr uswoLD, Summit, N. J. 
Henry Ganpwer ‘Charleston, S. 
ERDINAND LEISER, Richmond Hill, 
Roverr Bruce Murpock, Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


ap Ow: EN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epwin New BURGER Srymour, Clarksdale, ‘Miss. 
‘Cuirrorp Hory Stem, New Orleans, La. 
Rosert StRANDBERG, Boston, Mass. 
Harrison AUBREY UNDERWOOD, Raleigh, a, 


WILLcox, New Y ork City 


‘The Acting ng Secretary an announced the following deaths: a 
FERDIN: AND Bonzano, of Philadelphia, Pa, elected 3 January 


ILLIAM _ASHBURNER of Alhambra, , Cal, elected Associate 
“May 6th, October died October 17th, 1920. 


_ Henry Appison Hickox, of } Newark, N. 7th, 1896; 


of New "York City, Accoviate Member, 1 May éth 1801; 


= June 6th, 1900; died October 18th, 1920. 
AUSTIN TWORTH, W _ Pa. ,_ elected Associate Member, 


us, of San’ Cal, ‘elected Associate: 


James SHERM AN, of Kansas ‘City, Mo., elected Associate Member, May 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS—ACT (ON ON F F EDER ation [Society Affairs. 


October 11th, 1920—The Board met at 8 M. Headquarters rs of the 
President Davis in the « chair; | Crocker, Acting Secretary ; 
sent, also, Messrs. Clark, Curtis, Elwell , Greene, Ketchum, ‘Langthorn, Tuttle, 


allots for membership were canvassed, resulting in the election of 21 initia 
ssociate oot, 3 2 Associates, and 8 8 Juniors, and the transfer of 15 Juniors 


hirty- three were transferred to the grade of Member. 


ertain routine business was trans acted. A 

A report from the Membership Committee was received and acted on. 7 


TION. REGARDING FEDERATED SOCIETIES 
Society Votes Against Joining Federation 
_ The _— of the Tellers appointed to canvass the replies to the Questionnaire 


as s to whether the Society should j join the Federated American Engineering Societies 
a Charter Member, which shows the was | 948, 


The Board of Direction at its “meeting: held 1920, 


7 ‘ie this report, and action was taken discharging the Joint Conference Com- 
- mittee as of date November 20th, 1920; the resolution in full by which this action 
was taken also follows. v At this meeting 1 the Acting ‘Secretary was ins instructed to 


reply toa letter from the Joint Conference Committee regarding the acceptance of 
the invitation to join the Federation, and state that in accordance with the replies ’ 


to. the Questionnaire, the Society declines to become a Charter Member of the 
Federated — Engineering Societies. rel 


of the Federated American Engineering Societies? 
*Fyom members in arrears of dues... 1 
aa lettered instead of written signature. .. 


“From persons not 
“Blanks .. 


608 
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= | 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 18 ‘Total. 


“Wea” | | 158 | 101 | | 192 | 238 144 | 115 192 | 111 | 131 | 2 880 


- ee q 237 856 | 221 | 172 | 149 | 122 | 146 f 3278 


AN ‘A copy | of the form of reply i is hereto attached. 


‘Lester W. Tucxer, N. Harcu, 
ARRY D. Winsor, pre R. C. ScHWIND, 
Crarence M. Ernst, M. LAMSON, 
The geographical districts of the ne Society are shown on the in the 1920 


4 ear - Book, facing pa; page 30, and are as follows: 


District. No. 1- ithin 50-mile radius of New Yo ork City, ‘and of. 


— 
District No. 2. —Maine, New ‘Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Is land, Connecticut, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 
District No. 3- —New York outside of District No. 1, and Quebec. 


District No. 5. South Carolina, 


Georg ia, “Florida. 
“District No. 6.—Western ott tink 
District: No. Michigan, 1, Iowa, Minnesota, Mani 1itoba, 


‘District No. f 8—Ilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee. 
District. No. 9 —Alabama, ‘Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Arkansas, Missouri, 
District No. 10. .—Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, ‘Utah, Nebraska, Wyoming, 


North and South Dakota, Montana, Saskatchewan, Alberta. 


District No |1.—Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, Southern California. 
District No. 12. 13.—Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Alaska, Yukon Territory, 


District No. 13.—Northern | California, Nevada. 


Resulting Action by Board of Direction 4 


was passed at the 9th of the Board of 


“Resolved: As, in view of the result of the questionnaire ballot of November 
- 8th, it is not possible for the American Society of Civil Engineers to join the — 
Federated American Engineering Societies as a Charter Member, the Conference _ > 
Committee appointed by this Board is hereby discharged as of date November 20th, © 


1920 , with the thanks and appreciation of the Board for the zealous ‘manner in 


which it has its duties, and be it 


ACTION ON FEDERATION $3 
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ACTION ON FEDERATION | be ociety Affairs. 
ed: That inasmuch as no final report ‘aa the Conference Committee has ; 
a ro received by the Board, it is requested to make such final 1 report not later th: than — 
‘November 20th, 1920, to the Board; and 
“Be it Further Resolved: i hat the Conference Committee of this Society is 
‘faidiechedl to limit its activities from this date until the date of its discharge to the 
preparation and submission of its final report, and to ane no additional naeuuall 
Committees Appointed on n External Relations of the Society 
At the meeting of the Board of Direction —— e November 9th and 10th, 1920, 


the ‘following resolutions providing for two committees to consider the external © 


relations of the Society were adopted 


we. “Whereas: The American Society of Civil Engineers. has voted not to become 2 a 
_ Charter Member of the Federated American Engineering Societies, and ae 
“Whereas: In the Questionnaire of April 14th, 1920, the Society ‘approved the 
“then to actively co-operate with other engineering and allied technical associations _ 
in promoting the welfare of the Engineering Profession, 
_ “Resolved: That the following Committee of Corporate Members of a 1e Society — 
not members of the Board of Direction be appointed to consider and make recom-_ 
 pemntnilens to the Board on or before January 1st, 1921, of its suggestions for 
determining and governing wien re lations of this Society with other | 
g 

WwW. - Burton. 
C. Marshall, Jr., Chairma: ‘Fred M. Randlett. 


Kenneth Grant. ©. H. Snyder.. 
Subsequently, the following motion was carried: 


_ “Moved: That a Committee be appointed consisting of all the living Past- 
Presidents of the Society, which Committee will be requested to review and trans- 
mit to the Board the Report of the Committee of Corporate Members, heretofore 
appointed at this meeting to consider and recommend suggestions for determining 
and governing the external relations of this Society with other Engineering So- 
cieties; that the Committee of Past-Presidents be requested to take cognizance of 
_ the history of the Society for the last three years, and to give the Board the benefit 7 
of its advice at the next regular meeting of the Board to be held January 17th, 
— 1921; and further that seven members shall constitute a quorum of the said Com- 7 
mittee for the transaction of business, due notice having been given to all members : 


of its proposed meetings, and that the Committee shall select its own Chairman.” 
! ia Further. action was taken in instructing - the Acting Secretary to arrange the 
for the the meeting of the Committee of Past-Presidents as soon as 
_ Action was was also taken in allowing mileage at the approved sciiaeasilitia rate of 6 


gents per mile to cover all expenses of members attending the meetings 8 of these 


The living Week: Presidents of the Society who are th 


committee thus appointed, are as follows: 


John A. Bensel, ~ Desmond FitzGerald, 


1 

a. f 
bia 

~ 

1 

— 


arles D 

Hunter McDonald, George 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS WORKING ON 


q 


‘ 
‘The Committee on Referred Amendments appointed by the Board | of Direction _ 


the time of the » Annual Convention in Portland, Ore., ‘August 12th, 1920, 


progress 1 report the | Board at its ‘meeting held November 9th and 10th, 

1920, stating that it was the unanimous conviction of the six members present, at r 
_ the second meeting of the Committee that an all-inclusive study and revision of _ 

Constitution was report of the is as follows 


GENTLEMEN: Committee on Referred Amendments begs to submit the fol- 


dea 23d, 1920, with six members present, and a telly was ae of the amendments 
which had been sent to ballot and those which had been referred to the Committee. — 
i second meeting was held, also in Chicago, on October 12th and 13th, 1920, — 4 
at which six members were present. ‘All members appointed by the Board have 7 . 
consented to serve excepting Mr. Franklin I. Fuller of Portland, -Ore., who after 
advising the Committee that he could possibly attend meetings held in October, 
later found that his engagements would not permit and telegraphed his resignation. 
‘Committee thereupon requested Mr. S. H. Hedges of Seattle, “Washington, 
to serve, but he also declined and to date the vacancy has not been filled. ee i 
1) ie the ‘second meeting of the Committee, it was furnished with a record of 
the ballot which had been canvassed on October 6th. Upon consideration of this 
- report on the canvass of the ballot, the Committee found that it was unable to 
— limit itself to the referred amendments; as so many other details of the Consti- 
“The Committee was unanimous in the conviction that: the best interests of 
> i = Society required an all-inclusive study and revision of the Constitution. The 
letter of appointment to the members of ‘the Committee contained the statement — 
‘that the committee be empowered to suggest such other amendments as it may — 
deem advisable, and also to employ counsel if deemed necessary’. Mr. Baker, of | 
- Messrs. Parker and Aaron, counsel for the Society, who was present by request, 
was consulted as to whether the Committee was authorized to undertake the work 
on the broadest possible lines. Upon being adv vised that it was so authorized, the — 
- “Under these circumstances it is not poesibile to submit a final report by — 
_ November 6th, but progress made at the meeting of October 12th- 13th and subse- 
quently by Counsel and by members of the Committee seems to justify the belief 
_ that the final report with a proposed amended Constitution and proposed By-Laws 
will be in readiness to submit to the meeting 0: of the Board of E Direction which 
takes place just prior to the Annual Meeting. 


+ 
“PAUL H. Norcross, Secretary Joun F. CoLEMaN, 


_ ARCHIBALD S. Ba ALDWIN,  Epwarp J, ScHNEIDER.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST } 


are 


INTEREST 


—. 


7 Tk e Committee on ‘Publications will be glad to receive communications of 
‘gen neral interest to the Society, and will consider them for publication: in 
Proceedings “Items of Interest”. This” is intended to. cover letters or 
suggestions f from our membership concerning matters which are not of a : 
technical communications, however, must not be controversial 
NATIONAL SERVICE OF ENGINEERING COUNCIL q 
Inn response to frequent expression 1 of need, Engineering Council announces the 
establishment of a National Legislative and Departmental ? Information Service a 
fo or engineers all branches of the Profession. Information relative to engineer- 
ing statistics, research, and ‘construction, as well of matters before Congress 
involving « engineering considerations, will be furnished without | charge by yy address- | 
ing M. O. Leighton, 1 National Service Representative | of Engineering Council, 502 ; 
MeLachlen ‘Building, W: ashington, C. This National Service Department of 


apie 

Engineering Council announces that its at Ww ashington is open to members 

of the Society at all times, and that accommodations can be had there at short _—— 


‘notice for committee meetings of the Society, or of any organization in which the 


Bosiety is interested, which may be held in W: ashington, q 
LABOR AND FINANCE AS AFFECTING ENGINEERS 


“The | and Re ssponsibility of the Engineer’ was the subject presented 

at the Fortieth Anniversary of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers held — 
2° a crowded auditorium at the e Engineering Sc Societies Building on November 5th, 
1920 . Following short addresses by representatives of all the Founder Societies, 
* including Henry R. Towne, Past-President, Am. Soc. M. E., Arthur P. Davis, Presi- 

- dent, Am. Soe. C. , W. L. Saunders, for the Mining Engineers, in the absence of 
Herbert CO. Hoover, President, “Am. Inst. M. E., « and Charles F. Scott, Past-President, 
Am. Inst. E. E., the three principal speakers of the evening were introduced by o 
_ Chairman, Fred J. Miller , President, Am. Soe. M. _ EL Owing to the unusually — 


£ stimulating and interesting character of these principal addresses by J. Herbert — 
Acting | Governor, F ederal Reserve Bank of New ‘York, Samuel 


Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, they are 


_ The following extracts from the address" by J. Herbert Case, of the Fe ederal 
Reserve ‘System, indicate prineipal points of resemblance dwelt on the 


rise 
ng with e engineering, to show that the banker is 


speaker i in comparing modern banki 


| 
n 
{ 


fession ‘as the science the p and of utilizing the 
of nature for benefit of man. should like you t to think of 


‘More 2 and | more the b banker is becoming, in a sense, 
= essential engineering ‘methods. 1 have hopes t that in the future \ we shall ; 

be able to to deal with banking and financial problems as concretely and with the 


same sureness and knowledge as mechanical or electrical engineer does now 


a fin neial engir eer salle 


— 7 


with his problems. 
Ever since tl e banks took on the function of loaning money, this been 


the intent. - he engineer wishes first of all to know the strength of his materials. 


So, , in a way, does the banker. But I I think we are e presently | to go much further 
than this. The banker of the future will have a variety a and definiteness “a4 


nowledge that the > bankers the past have. not had. _Moreov er, he will endeavor 


to do exactly what the engineer endeavors to do i in calculating the weight and size 
of his constructions. — ‘He will have to do with stresses and strains and the means 


of, meeting them sO that there shall be no breakage and the least possible friction. — 
“Tt has been the endeavor of more than a generation of thoughtful bankers and 


economists to devise banking ‘system which would meet periodic strains so. 
that acute commercial or financial crises might be avoided, exactly as the engineer, 


fore example, plans a bridge to meet every possible strain that can be put upon it, 


an “unusually heavy load, a freshet, an ‘unexpected hurricane, the ordinary dangers | 
of fire and water. rT think this endeavor has: been successful. . We have witnessed © 


7 _ in the past few years a remarkable expansion in credits and during recent months 
a very remarkable fall in prices. Ts am not sure that it is not the most, aera 
fall in prices, taken as a whole, of which we have any accurate record. - ee sca 


Without wishing exag gerate the fact, i it is is easy to see that these price 
declines i in ‘commodities, whose annual worth runs into billions of dollars, must 


in the aggregate have represented an enormous sum. - What I wish to point | 
ci to you is that all this has taken place without any violent nt rupture or break- 
A 
. Dec such as as has often characterized the past. oa I want yo you to consider the 


Soin 


has been introduced into, our banking and financial system 


“We have approximately 10 000 Federal Reserve ‘banks, representing 
of America’s banking assets, welded together into a coherent and. smoothly-_ 


+ working system wherein, practically speaking, the resources of these se 10 00( 000 ) banks — 


are more or less pooled, within reasonable limits, and i in _ such a bind as to enable 


them to meet almost any probable. strain. Although these 000 ban inks are a 
- trifle less than one- third of the total number, their resources | are more than two- 


thirds « of the total banking resources of the nation . Their aggregate deposits are J 
.* excess of $20 000 000 000, a fabulous sum even in these days. ¥ ‘Iti is to ‘my mind | 


unthinkable that with 000 banks possessing resources as these, 


. 
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[Society Affairs. 


together, and pooling their reserves, there can be such a breakdown of ou r banking — 
system as hascomein the paste bite 
“My vision goes even further than this. I see our whole banking and financial 


systems so -ordinated and sO ‘delicately adjusted to. ‘the demands of 
business that even sev ere commercial crises shall likewise be. largely avoided. I. 
” foreses these systems so highly adapted, so well planned, that t they will Tun on 
7 almost, automatically. 7 I can see our Federal Reserve ‘System, and the a currency > 
“ system that goes with it, so developed that when the pace of business gets a little © 
3 too fast, when American enthusiasm gets out of bounds, when the spell of making 


money rapidly g gets the better _men’s this system will almost ‘auto- 


? perhaps the very high interest rates pers we ‘ea at the present will no longer a 
be needed. Perhaps. some day a general rise in prices will automatically put a 
check upon credit expansion. iti is conceivable that if we should have had a smooth 


a acting governor automatically controlling our credit policies, the very rapid rise 


prices year might have been in part, at least, avoided and consequently 


quite drastic declines that we are witnessing now. 


in our financial system, we can get a thorough- -going introduction 
adapted, of course, to financial and banking problems, 
foresee a day when these periods” of distress will nearly if not completely 


eliminated And can see that this will. do ‘much more. ‘we can do away 


entirely with uninvited unemployment; if we can keep the industrial machine 


aes like a wonderful Curtiss turbine, day in and day out, year in and year 
out; if we can get rid of these recurrent times of : rising prices which affect so. 


severely the “cost of living and breed every kind of friction and irritation and dis- 
content; 2 and if, at the same time, we can get rid of periods of business depression, 


it seems to me that we ought to do | away very largely with the prevalent social 


disturbances, | unrest, and the insatiate ‘impulse to try impossible schemes of social 


Bis. | ought to be pretty « clearly evident that a man on an island can eat and have 


Pe, more than he reaps and m akes. WwW hat is true of the man on the island is 


squally true of a nation of a hundred millions, 0 or of whole wide world. 


‘Throughout the last, half century the | supply of goods, ‘the total of products in 
this country, has increased at a rate very close to 48% per annum. Our business 

erises and depr essions have been very largely price cycles—i -if you like, » very largely 

psychological. vast business of production has gone on pretty much the 

"same. | This | is the real foundation, I think, for the hope that the financial and 
damking © engineer of the future may so adjust the | credit machine that. even these 


a ‘price waves and ‘fluctuations, with their attendant ‘dislocations and disasters, may 


“In brief, gentlemen, I feel that the future - is full of the richest sort of 


et 


promise, _ financial and social as well as industrial. On the engineering side you 
_have done : a great and far- -reaching work. Tou sii given ‘American engineers and 


ay tery enginecring the highest place i in the world. You have set a wonderful, — 


may “Say, a ¢ a difficult example to follow. I wish you to know i is that 


‘ - much the same ideas, much the same aims and methods, are at work now in the q 


be ~ development of the Federal Reserve System of the United ee 
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- Samuel Gompers Places Men Above Things as ‘the Goal of Civilization 


"Speaking as the representative labor, S 
for co- operation between engineers ; and the labor movement and insisted that 


“men, here things, are the goal of civilization. His address i in hang follows: al _— 
oft 1e name engineer: ma es a very strong appea to one w ho ‘aliases the 
‘mechanism underlying the fabric of our civilization. Engineers are scouts of 


a send them ahead into ‘the lone places—the wilderness, the jungles, 


The 
engineers must deal Ww Nature, with that mysterious dynamic thing we call 
‘force’, with materials. It i is their function to direct the human activity necessary _ 
co-ordinate these and materials in order to make them serve the needs 
“Because of my high conception of the Engineering Profession, I was —_— to 
- accept your invitation to_ address the American Society | of Mechanical Engineers 
a voice my understanding of the possibilities - of your work as s engineers of 
- industry, and to s suggest what ¢ seems to me the responsibility of the e engineer to the 
“One of the dif difficulties that arises now-a- days about our discussion of 1 of respon 
sibility is that we fail to realize that professional men, whether doctors, lawyers. 
or engineers, should all be, in a a very real sense, agents of society a nd not merely | 
masters their own particular professions. 
“We are beginning to realize that just as no nation is isolated — é family 
of nations, so | is it equally true that individually we cannot be isolated from our 
professions. Every man, in his actions » influences i ina or less degree other 
8 groups 01 or ‘individuals, ‘either for good or evil. 
sag ‘During the past. few months engineers have expressed their se sense ofr respon- 
sibility in a splendidly stimulating way. order accomplish better their 
purpose e of service to others and to contribute to public welfare the best that was 


5 in them, all the engineering and technical societies of the United States b a 


an na great over- arching organization designated as the Fed 
erated American Engineering Societies— comprehensive organization dedicated 


i 


d to the service of the community, State and Nation. This close union ‘male 


co- ordination of effort and more efficient progress achievement 


Bus declarations are not deeds. Fortunately, evidences are not lacking | that 


engineers are ire seriously seeking to realize the ideals they have formulated. During 
the past year ear representatives of engineering organizations as well as individual 

; engineers haw come to me, seeking help i in getting a better understanding of the 


ER 


human element essential to ‘production, and in establishing the | proper basis” 
co-operation with the constructive force which they had come to realize exists in 


the organizations of human beings engaged in industrial production. For 

that organization is necessary in. order to utilize 


tremendously encouraging fact that the engineers throughout the 


country | are coming to appreciate their high ‘calling. It is unnecessary for me to 
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a review the mechanical achievements of the en engineer—they for themselyes—_ 


ed — but Ido want 1 to point out that one concept which has grown up in industry, which 
accept, is fundamentally error. We talk about the production of our 
factories as being the material, ‘the. product. which is sent out in n freight 
cars, and of the individual workmen as by- -products. Men, not things, are the 


true goal of civilization. | “That civilization fails ‘that does not produce great men 
and great women, able to create and to use wit th discernment the material things - 


7 that serve the spirit. . Who can estimate the worth of human beings? RS submit | 
that the true ethical point of view of production is that the man himself is the 


main product and the materials the by- product, and it is in this clearer point of 


view, it seems to me, that. the. way lies open for j joining the | forees which the labor y 

movement and the forces represented by the activities of 5 your ¢ own 


“The seb involved is not a a simple one, for the tendency d during the last 
- (5 or 100 years of our Western civilization has been t to 


the man. he old feeling of craftsmanship, which existed before the industrial 
revolution ea came about, has | been greatly | modified | because | of the perfection reached _ 


n machine design. This process, however, has been carried entirely too far, 


~ for in many places the man has become a human connecting link in a machine, . 
| mastered by ‘it ‘instead of controlling: the ‘machine himself, as_ as he did with 
‘ the tools that he used in woe old days. The result is that to-day men’s work tends | 


to become mere toil, so it. “seems to me that t the task that Ties before | us is to 
develop” a ‘definite kind of working environment which w will be attractive and which 


will inspire rather than’ repulse the workman. 7 ‘The work itself must become of 
central concern. This cannot be brought about the man finds the oppor- 


" ‘tanity for self- expression in the day’ ’s work and a chance to exercise his creative 


During | the past 50 years the labor movement has to protect the 


workman | the inroads of the upon his | own life. 


“being is not a or article of commeree, ‘that labor is 


inseparable from thinking, living beings, but it took the organized power of our 


organizations | secure recognition of this principle in law and in practice. 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws and ot other legislation of a ‘similar nature are a 


Tse, how ever, before the labor movement, a great future as I also. see a great 


vn 
4 future before the Engineering Profession, . ‘if the engineer should j join hands with : 


evoting their energies to one cause, namely the ‘development 

f a a kind of induster, and a kind of work i in which the man will not only learn 

4 the @ processes | of produetion—each day will have i ) increasing ¢ opportunities t to o develop — 
py 


rey 
6 those human functions which are > essentially intelligent. 
4A es A way has been o opened for such co- -operation in the declarations of the con- — 


yentions of the American Federation of Labor, “expressing appreciation | of the 
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f. 
- value of the technicians of pero and the desirability of the labor movement 
availing itself of scientific aid in all possible ways. 
“In America our education has been both popular and fr im. We have had 


compulsory education for all because we wanted to that all would be 
prepared for the duties of Education, however, is nothing more than 
the acquiring of greater knowledge of natural law and an opportunity to use 

this knowledge in the performance of useful work. -* it not logical, therefore, 
‘to look forward to the day when our industries will be conductéd es ease 3 


“Tt is the deadly 1 monotony of repetitive work that is at the roo _ abe er of our 
‘ troubles | and I, therefore, in the name of the workers urge upon you engineers to 


HN direct your energies to the the solution of this problem. _ Beware that the ‘machines 
you create do not become a Frankenstein and enslave the human race. 
a “Tf you study the laws of humanity with the same degree of intensity that you 
bg study the laws of material science, you will render a tremendous service and, as 
- President of the , dhenamesiiniia-Welbdiiaiads of Labor, it is my ny firm conviction that the 
labor movement not only welcomes, but invites, your co- 
Vice- -President of Midvale Steel Company Favors ‘Industrial Democracy 


"The address. by Willies ‘Dickson, of the Midvale. Steel and Ordnance 


Company, which i is reproduced nearly in full, laid great emphasis on the ‘dangers q 
of highly specialized industry, ‘the tendency toward autocratic control, and the 
a need for industrial democracy as” the creed of the 20th. Century. 


“When yo your Committee me to take part in this discussion, assume 


they knew that I was not an Engineer. 


a long business experience, _ have been some 
large enterprises demanding the highest degree of. technical skill. The usual» 
was for the non- -professional members of the official staff to ‘decide what 
was wanted i in ‘the shape of final product, and then turn the problem | of ‘securing 


propose to handle my part of this discussion ‘somewhat lines, 
by pointing out what I consider | some of the weak points in our social structure 
and some remedies, but leaving to . you the part which your profession can play 
“Most men will agree that our present social order is ; showing signs of of 
i instability. This is ‘particularly true abroad, but we in n America are not lacking 
in 1 signs which point to a disturbed state of mind, especially on the part of 
- 3 workingmen. The authority of old standards and convention is being questioned, 
sometimes in such a manner as to take one’s breath away. For instance, in the 
proposed Plumb Bill for handling the railroads. 
as “The term ‘Mechanical’ i in the title of 3 your Society, would s seem, on first t thought, * 
to be essentially materialistio— of the earth, , earthy’ 
4 “removed from -¢éthical problems. In the last two or ‘three generations, however, 
| hain developments have > played such a large part in shaping our social order, 
that they have become an important factor in ethical problems Rad aa 


The question has been raised by men, whether or not the applied 
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the human r race in the } path of ‘evolution. » believe that they have, but, neverthe- 


Jess, there are grave dangers attendant on modern conditions of work and living © 
—_ must be recognized and counteracted, if American ideals are to be preserved — 
ii 


ol Sletten: a year ago, in speaking to the Philadelphia branch of your your Society, 


a I dwelt on what I consider the “menace of the highly specialized task in our modern 


‘ factories. I am going to mention it again because I have been seeking light on it 


ever ‘since, but without. success. . If Iam wrong in my premises, I wish - you would 
show me; if I am right, I would like to know the answer to the problem. | ahaa bat 


9 + WwW 

DANGER IN ‘How Decree | OF SPECIALIZATION. 


<a ‘The danger to which I refer j is the high | degree of specialization in modern 


i industry. ‘The division of labor, w hich is such a marked characteristic of modern 


0 industry, has | added a new complexity 1 to the relation of employer and employee and — 


brought with it new _ problems which vitally the I 


knew as a in a country ‘village i in estern ania, and their modern 


successors who operate the automatic ‘machines | in our factories. 
* “My point» was that the ‘old conditions furnished what I feel to be an ‘essential 


factor in a normal life, that is, joy in work the exercise of the creative 


is difficult for me to associate Gin telling a highly y specialized task 


_ where the workman performs a simple operation over and over, perhaps for years. 7 
I feel that the opportunity for the expression of the creative instinct } in our 
modern factory is very limited. I am also convinced that the ‘natural, inevitable _ 
effect on. the individual of the deadly ‘monotony of highly specialized factory 


to stunt him morally, and physically, unless" it is counteracted by 


old Our ‘shoes, all other ‘products escential to o our present, 
civilization 1 will have to be made more and more by highly specialized automatic 
a machinery. _ But i if I am justified i in my premises, there is a human problem which 
- must ust be faced ; and in my opinion, it is a problem, in in the ‘solving of which Ties 


question n of the survival of our democratic ideals. 
- has been said that free government is more pons: than good govern- 
» eh I believe. this to be a profound truth, and applying it to the form of 
government and admitting the manifest advantages | of a concentrated governing 
x class in securing a highly efficient social order, I would say that if there must be : a 
_ choice, ‘it is better to be free and inefficient than to secure efficiency by having” 


men become mere cogs in a complex ‘social machine operated by a 80- -called superior 


; Pi _ Bfficiency in all lines of human endeavor is grea tly to be desired, yet I fear 


that we are at present in danger of making a feti ish of effici iency ‘to such an inet 
as to: endanger human freedom, Tt i is a a deadly m menace in a people clothed vith 


political “power, but ‘stunted in body and soul by their environment. As I said, 
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have not been able to find a satisfactory, practicable answer to this problem, and 


0 


leave it with you. 


ore, Tue Supreme Issue DAY. te 


“The principal theme, however, , to which I w wish to direct. — isa 
_ broader one, and in the working out of the sodial problem which I will present, I 
a hopeful tl that an answer will be found also for the one of the specialized - 


“My theme is this: What is the : supreme issue confronting mankind to- day? 


In my opinion, simply the same issue which runs back through all history, and 
which we have fondly dreamed \ was settled once and forever by the American | 


Americans are so accustomed te to think of democracy as the normal sy stem 
of human gover ernment, the ver ery y flower of civ ilization, that the man in our midst | 7 
who would seriously question | this apparently self-evident truth would be looked — 
upon as abnormal, to say the least. - We : achieved, or we fondly hoped we had 


achieved, political democracy Cornwallis surrendered Yorktown. As 
matter of fact, democracy is not an it is an further 


“We must 1 now set our minds to the task a democratic principles 


“2 ‘I believe there is a grave > menace to our American ideals in the highly 
“centralized, autocratic control which is becoming a marked ‘| in 
great industries. The feudal system was based on the ownership of land and its — 

appurtenances—- such as highways, mines, streams, fisheries, ete. .—by the barons, 
and it was effective in securing autocratic control of the workers because the vast — . 


majority: were tillers of the soil, or in other industries controlled through 


Ou 


“the workers throug 
production’ ‘include natural resources, also” the furnaces, 


factories and transportation systems. _ Instead of in glittering 


enera ities, let me cite two instances of what has happened under the existing 


ie “Some years ago, a gentleman at_ the head of of one of our great corporations — 
decided that prices must be maintained i in the face ofa diminishing demand. In 


order to accomplish his “purpose, he restricted production by shutting « 


number of large plants located in ‘different communities, each of which had been 
bail up largely as an adjunct of the } plant. Some of these plants 1 were = 


ret 


closed for about. a year, and the result was disaster to the communities. The 
merchants were driven out of business, real estate values were depreciated, 
workers were thrown on ‘their own resources and had to break ‘up their homes 


ate we 
and seek employment elsewhere. None of these persons had any voice in the 
"momentous: decision which was made a New York office, and ‘which resulted 
social paralysis i in all of f these communities. 
last summer the president of one of the largest textile companies 
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_ denly announced that his mills would close for an indefinite per period, and they were 


closed it in the same ai arbitrary, autocratic manner ] previously described. 
“History is filled with instances where centralized power has led to conditions | 
qi inimical to human progress, as that term is usually 1 understood in America. » Bis |. 3 
oe the ef effect of the unconscious insolence of conscious power. . Consider, fora a moment, mi 
_ the despotic ec pow er which our modern system of industry g gives a few men over the | 7 . 
lives and fortunes ¢ of hundreds of thousands of their fellow citizens. . By reason of 
this condition, we have the unstable ‘situation ofa government founded on 


we would raise in holy horror and bless our fortune in 


faite “Any manifestation of autocracy is repugnant to the 1e American people, whether 


it proceeds from a President of a corporation, a President of a labor union, or a 


“What i is the. answer? Only on one, namely, ‘Industrial Democracy’. 
‘a Tn a great national crisis, Lincoln said ‘A house divided against itself cannot 


i stand’; ‘this nation cannot continue to exist half slave and half free’ 
believe » that we are approaching a time when we will need an industrial 


Lincoln, who will” give utterance to the ereed of the 20th Century; house 
divided against itself cannot stand: this Nation | cannot continue to exist politic- 
wie “What do I mean by industrial democracy? It is exceedingly important that 
there may | be no confusion as to this definition. Mr. Carnegie was once asked a 

al ‘Which is the most important factor in your business—capital, management, or _ 


labor ‘He rey replied ‘Which i is the most important leg on a three-legged stool? 


THe CREED OF THE 20TH CENTURY. 
“This answer epitomizes my thenfe, and also what I will be the © creed 


= 


ofthe 20th Century, 
‘In an efficient partnership, such as Mr. -Carnegie’s answer implied, each 
4 partner may have equal rights, the du duties and responsibilities are usually sepa-_ 
rated | so that each exercises his principal functions within his | own limited sphere. 
But where | grave questions are to be considered, which vitally affect the “organiza-— 
tion as a whole, there i is general consultation. 
5 ‘So, in the new ideal of industrialism, each factor, that i is, capital, management, 
oe labor, will continue to have. its, own separate natural function, as heretofore, 7 


but no arbitrary, autocratic decisions affecting the general welfare will be made, — 


either by the directors, the officials, « or by the workmen. 


babies “One of the most melancholy tasks of the student of history i is to observe the 7 


"insidious ways in which free institutions have been destroyed under the guise of 


apparently innocent innovations. . Rome, after a glorious history as a republic, 


eee over nearly five centuries, became an empire under the Caesars, and as “al 7 


8s outward forms were - concerned, ‘the transition was so gradual that the citizens © 
ota 

did not realize that any real change had occurred. ‘This was that 

himself, did not t dare to the title of King. 
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“So, to- ‘day, I am not imputing blame to any. man or “class. No delibe er- 


ately said, even to himself, 7 will deprive m my , fellow citizens neal a large measure of | 


liberty in order to enrich myself ;’ nevertheless, the things which lead to this con- 


dition have been done, and are being done to- to-day as we look on, Rial plliate 


MBs a famous American has said: ‘The essential characteristic of empire, in 1 the : 


The wl is in 1 the power itself; “not 


nature or manner of its administration. Benevolent. absolutism is, indeed, the 
fruitful seed of tyranny. Let absolutism begin malignantly and 


accustomed to freedom recognize | it for what it is, and rising up i in their might, 

me it down; - but let it. begin benevolently, and by the time the people see and feel 
the tyranny, which is as natural” to every” species of absolutism as poison to 


“unit, they assume an obligation towar rd the ‘home elements in that and 
through them to society. in general, which cannot be cancelled or suspended arbi-_ 


trarily, I subscribe to the doctrine human labor is not a in the 


ordinary s sense of that term. __ 


en a 
— “In a completely natural society, every man by reason of close and sila 
contact with land and. other” ‘natural resources would be an independent, 


sustaining unit. When a man has: left this natural condition, whether voluntarily 
or otherwise, and has become the servant of another man, or other - men, , he has. 


_ given up a natural right and his employer has assumed an equivalent obligation, 


alent 


= fact that neither the employer nor the employee has been conscious of this 


exchange, ‘and that both n may have acted from purely selfish ‘motives, does not | alter 


a fact, which, i in the great national aggregate, constitutes the great — = 


unanswered problem of modern times—the elemental fact that is at the base of all 7 
“Tn the two instances which I cited, where communities were paralyzed by the 


> arbitrary. closing of plants, the American way to handle such a situation would be 


to have a -eonference of, we representative es of the three factors, that i is, capital, 
‘management, and which, after considering all the facts, would determine 


: whether 1 to shut down, operate part time, 1 reduce wages and salaries, or adopt any 
other course which would g give the fullest recognition ‘to the human factors involved. 4 
believe that the greatest task to which American employers” must address 


af 
_ themselves is the devising of practical ways in’ ‘which labor can be given the full” 
"recognition to which, as an equal partner, it is entitled. I m this statement 


absolute confidence in the fair- mindedness of the American workingman 


when he is. fully informed and is entirely free to act. If I did ‘ee thaws this 


confidence, I would despair of the future of our free institutions. “a re 


“In an address delivered by ‘me in 1915, I said ‘The individual \ workman, 


dependent on his own strength and “resources, cannot hope to bargain on “equal: 


_ terms with the corporation. ae he cannot do so, he is no longer a free man, , but 7 
- a serf ; and the serf has no place i in t ‘the future of America? eiaecdaalie 
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t steps necessary to inspire the work- 


’s recognition of the proper — 
status of is the adoption of a of bargaining. g 


believe ‘that: in the near future the workmen must become partners 


of profit- -sharing. No scheme could be adopted which would 
1 be applicable to all business, as each particular ‘company would have to adapt the | 

— will not. enlarge on this idea, which is too important to dismiss lightly, eae: 
: vi say that i in any such partnership, w while the / economic needs of the human factors 
must always be recognized in preference to property rights, the workmen must 
have a real stake in the enterprise, probably through the investment of his savings — 


Rew ATions ARE DyNaAMiIc, Nor Sr 
— “But; so some of you you may say ‘ We don’t want to — anything 1 to do with your so- 
called industrial democracy ; we are ‘satisfied with the present system and prefer 


lena 
to continue as we are.’ 


My. answer to this i is that human i! are not ‘static, but d dynamic, 
etl unless I am entirely mistaken as to the direction and force of the tide which i is 
now r running so strongly in human affairs, your choice will not lie between the : 
present, sy ystem of industrial control and industrial democracy. - American industry 
' has come to the parting of the ways. On the right is the road that leads direct to 
‘industrial democracy. hy This road has some heavy grades, and ¢ a higher degree of 
skill will be required to drive on ‘it, but it will bring “us 0 out. into Peace Valley. 
On the left is a road also deviating from ‘the old road by which we have come, 
- but i it is cunningly camouflaged so as to seem to be the natural continuation of the 
-highwa ay. leads directly to industrial feudalism; to that ‘social condition | 
e predicted by Hilaire Belloe i in his book “The Servile State’, in which the workers 
voluntarily sacrifice freedom in return for comfortable 1 maintenance and sa 


q PK ye this second road, there is also a by- -path » which is now being ‘trodden by 


Russia, and toward which not only our British h brethren, | but a 2 considerable iain < 


-— 0 f American workmen are being tempted to stray. In other words, the choice lies 


~ between democracy on one hand, and serfdom or chaos on the other. 


“Let me again quote Andrew Carnegie, who i in his ‘Problems of To-day’ said: 
Revolutionary Socialism is successfully to be combatted only by promptly con- 
 eeding the just claims of moderate 


,. ae. sum up, what can be done to counteract the tendencies | which I ‘Tha have 


These things seem to me to be entirely practicable: 
“Ast.— —Place our industries on a more democratic basis, giving recognition 
management and labor as equal partners with capital ; 
a. —Teach democracy in our schools and colleges as thoroughly as we teach 
arithmetic, so that permeate every phase of human life, 
= “tisa constant source of wonder to me to find so many persons in all walks: = 


7 d life who hay ye no real conception of the vital principles of democracy. a 


“Life, in its truest most virile consists in 


— 
Me “T believe, therefore, t 
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c. 9 am ‘not looking forward to o the 1 new era | of industrial democracy as a period i 
of peace and serenity, sig rather a as a time in n which th the 1 way has been cleared for 7 


“nettle, danger, will will pluck the rveraton wil 


in Re- cataloguing the Engineering Societies. Library 
i As the Engineering Societies ‘Library had its origin in the ‘separate libraries 


7 of the four Founder Societies, each of which had developed along its own lines 

and with its own ideals, it was found that the methods. of classifying the books — 
and cataloguing them for use were so dissimilar that a revision was necessary. _— 
The. Library Board therefore decided, early i in 1919, to re- -catalogue all the material — 
_ in order to make more convenient for members the use of the collection and to gain 7 
‘assurance that all the material available on any given | subject could easily be 


found. A special corps of workers has been assembled, : and every effort has been 
made to adopt. methods that will provide for future developments, as well as meet 


"present needs, This has been done at some of speed, in ‘the belief 


At present approximately | one- -fourth of the work done. The re-eatalogued 
"material includes all the publications of ‘the past four years, and those classes of 


the older material most in use. “Work | on the other material is proceeding class a 


by class, the most important being treated first. 


During the year from September, 1919, to Oetober, 1920, 23 204 books, repre-_ 
‘senting 5 000 titles, have been completely ‘catalogued, and 31 679 volumes have 
been handled. The detail figures are as follows 


“Volumes: 


New volumes catalogued. 


Volumes added to existing records... 


- 


i 
By the re- the varying methods of and classifying for- 


merly used by the Societies are being eliminated, bringing the collection 1 together 
into a logical whole, Much of the material handled by the cataloguing staff cane 
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not be called 1 re- sii because many classes of books now in the Library 
have not, up to this time, been represented in the eatalogue. Such difficult: work 
as the cataloguing of the State and Federal documents is quite new ‘o's 


Library. 7 Some of the most valuable material covering such ‘subjects as Ming, 
~ Geology, Foreign Trade, Water r Supply, Road Engineering, ete. , is to be found i 


reports and bulletins issued by State Surveys, Commissions and Experiment 


3 Stations. Publications emanating from ‘the various ‘Bureaus are being analyzed. 


and made available for the first time. 


Unlike an alphabetical | catalogue, the classified catalogue now in process 


be used and printed by subject. It i is 80 arranged that one class, such as Hydraulic 


Engineering, is complete in itself and is “not sea cattere 


peed Pumps, Dams, 4 
_ Water Flow, ete.—an alphabetical index takes care of Pumps, Dams and Water — 


Flow, while the whole class of Hydraulic Engineering remains asa unit. . Should 


pers smaller class be needed, ‘such as ‘Dams, this will also be found to be a  compléte 


‘The weak ‘Spots | in the collection ll be ‘revealed and records furnished for 


‘filling in the gaps. ‘Until ‘the books are combined under is 
quite’ impossible to see wherein the Library is weak. 


a It is expected to establish a system of f classifying engineering literature which 


Tre 


be applied not ‘only to books but also t to the indexing of per ‘iodicals. An alpha- 


key to the classification i is which. will engineer to 


mittee on Classification and Compensation of Engineers, reports that under a 


recent general readjustment of salaries of ‘municipal employees in the City of 


_ New York the compensation for all positions carrying a salary of less than $T? 500 


per ar annum has been increased. In the case of salaries of less t than $1 500 the 


s increase is at the rate of 22%, with a a minimum of $200. In the ease of salaries — 
ranging from $1 500 1 to $2 32 500 per annum, the increase is 20 per cent. salaries 


upwards of $2 500 | per annum $500 has been added, but | salaries plus i increases have 


The effect of these increases upon the compensation of the engineering force 


of the City as organized near the close a of 1919 is Sta the table below, which 
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gives a comparison with the average compensation for the same positions 
. fixed before the shrinkage in the value of the dollar became pronounced. . Al 


the © positions are are classified on the basis recommended by Engineering Council’ s J 


Compari ng the present average compensation wi with the compensation schedule 
proposed by Engineering Council’ s Committee, it. will be s seen that the a average 


pay of Junior Aids and Junior Assistant Engineers under this: scale is substantially 


greater than that tentatively 1 recommended ; that the average compensation for “ 


Aid is practically the same as that proposed by the Committee; that the a average 
- compensation n for Senior Aid and Assistant Engineer is very close to the Com- 
 mittee’s minimum ; and that for the grades of Senior Assistant Engineer, Engineer, 


— 


and Chief Engineer, the average salary, after the allowed increases have been 
ya added and notwithstanding the appreciable betterment in the lower grades, is still 


approximately § $650 to $1 500° per er annum below the minimum compensation 


Tr a meeting of the American Engineering Standards Committee on os 
ot 9th, 1920, the following new members were admitted by unanimous vote: at 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, with _three representatives the Gas 

up, n, t the Compressed Gas 


representatives; ‘the American Hlectrie Railway Association, with o1 one repre-— 


The Joint Committee « on Safety Codes submitted recommendations which | 


American of and Vv requested ‘to assume 
pesca for a code on “Ventilation”; that the Electrical Safety Conference be 


as sponsor for a safety. code “Electrical Power Control”; that in 
Mew of the time which has elapsed since ‘the preparation of the 1917 “Foundry — 
“Safety Code” by the American Foundrymens’ Association and the National 


Founders’ Association, and of the progress in safety, practices in the meantime, 
_ that it be sugg gested to these sponsor bodies. that it is desirable to organize as sec- 


The following action regarding. of was — unan 
j “Wher eas: The. ‘Tentative American Standard’ and ‘Recommended 


American Practice’ more accurately express the meaning intended to be conveyed 


by the terms ‘Tentative Standard’ and ‘Recommended Practice’, Ws... ebriuen a 
. aa “Whereas: The latter terms conflict with long established practices of important 


“Resolved That Engineering Standards Committee will 


‘Sa 
|. 
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ACTIVITIES OF ENGINEERING 


Council Approves Registration Law yas Revised 


- Engineering Council at its meeting - held in Chicago, on October 21st, 1920, 


dopted + a revised form of the proposed uniform registration 1: law* for architects; — 


et igineers: and surveyors | submitted by its Committee on Licensing of Engineers, 
L. -Condron, , M. Am. Soe. C. E., Chairman. The changes in the uniform 
in its revised form, as adopted by Council, aim to make it satisfactory to aan 
3 American Institute of Architects by incorporating those features recommended by 
the Joint Committee of and the Institute of which 
‘Shenehon, M. / Am. Soe. C. is | Chairman. 


A proposed revision n allowing practice by who do not represent. 
x to be architects | or engincers was not incorporated in the law, but is included as 


an appendix (Exemption 8, Section 13) with a note of explanation ‘Stating t that it 


is not advocated by | Council. ‘The modifications of the proposed law 
_ agreed — in consultation with the Chairman of the Joint Committee are briefly 


_T into alphabetical order the terms architect, engineer and 


Omitting the adjective ‘ ‘professional” ‘before ‘ “engineer” and ‘ “engineering.” 


; aye 3.— —Providing that persons practicing these professions at the time the law goes : 


> effect may continue so to practice w ithout registration. 


T 
Extending the time from fifteen days that a non- may practice 


a State without registration to thirty days. 


5.—Providing that a non-resident may practice w registration as a con- 
sulting associate of a resident registered architect, e engineer or ‘land si ‘stirveyor. 


ri The report of the Committee and the final form of the Recommended Uniform 
how for Registration of Architects, Engineers and Land Surveyors follow: 


Report BY ComMiTTEE ow oF OF ENGINEERS 1920. 


a “There has been no general ‘meeting of ‘this Committee since the report of 


December, 1919, but there has been correspondence’ between the Chairman and 
; ing several members of the Committee, as well as a meeting of the Chicago members — 
- of the Committee held on ‘September 29th, 1920, ‘to consider whether or not it was 
desirable to suggest any changes in the recommended uniform registration law 

_ submitted to Council in December, 1919. It was ‘the opinion of the members 
7 attending this meeting that no changes should be recommended. = 

Chairman has received number of communications 
expressing al of the proposed law, These criti- 


—Omission of Definitions. were in the proposed 

= as in note (a) accompanying the same. 

q a == —(Qualifications of Board Members including ‘he shall be a member in 

% good standing of a recognized society of architects or professional ‘engineers.’ 
‘It should be noted that this requirement applies | only to those ‘appointed as 
members of a ‘State Board of Registration.’ This cannot be deemed class legis- 
By as the reg is general and there are numerous societies of architects 


and of engineers. _ Members of such a board — be men who have attained 


Proceedings, Am. Soc, C. E., January, 1920, p. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


4g, n.—The proposed law has been’ to meet the 
_ method of State administration of such laws. In a few States, Departments oi 


November, 1920. 


been created to function instead of Boards, but the matter of administrativ 
detail must necessarily be modified in each State in accordance with the practice — 
in that State, , and therefore this recommended law is intended to be only sug- 
so far as the matter of administration is concerned. 
“A, Qualification for Registration. —Many expressions of approval have been 
3 received of the provision that certificates be issued to persons submitting — 
- satisfactory to the Board that they are qualified to practice rather than of depend 
ence entirely upon examinations. — In the State of Illinois, submission of evidence — 
will be substituted in the place of examinations, following the s scheme included 
“5. —Citizenship. of of the law 
citizenship has been received, ‘principally om mining engineers, but the Com- 
mittee was unanimous last December in requiring that registration be limited 
to citizens of the United States or Canada, or to those who have made declaration | 
of their intention to become citizens of the United States and who speak and 
write the English language. (See comments on exemptions), 
—Significance of Certificate—The provisions of Sections 11 and 12 
it perfectly clear that separate and distinct certificates will be issued for regis- 
- tration of architects, of engineers, and of land surveyors. Of course, if an applicant — 
could qualify and desired to qualify in each of the three professions, there is 
- nothing to prevent three certificates being issued to such an applicant. It should 
be borne i in mind that while Section 12 provides that a registered architect — 
not be excluded from practicing engineering nor a ‘registered engineer excluded _ 
from practicing architecture, there is no provision that would permit a registered 
surveyor practicing either architecture or engineer ‘ing. It seems unnecessary 
to add, as has been suggested, the further provision that a registered “architect { 
not style himself an engineer, and vice versa. 
_ “{.—Exemptions—In order better to provide for occasional activities of 
“foreign engineers called into consultation or practice in a State, we would recom-__ 
7 ‘mend that the time limit in Exemption No. 2 be changed from fifteen days to 
thirty days s, and further that an exemption be added providing that non-residents _ 
may practice, v without registration, as consulting associates. This would make it © 
legal for a consulting engineer to act in the capacity of consultant in make 
with a resident registered engineer in any locality without the consulting engineer — 
being obliged to secure a certificate of registration in that particular locality. | 
—Explanatory Notes—In giving ‘publicity to the recommended | ‘uniform 
registration law, the notes (a) to (¢)_ inclusive, should be printed in the text 
in the original report of our Committee published by Engineering Council. © - 


Law For Recistravion or ‘ENGINEERS AND 


Act to regulate the the professions of {architecture 


i 
[Note: (a) In certain States further of title may be required by 


» a 
“engine ering” and ‘land survey- 
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give simpler and clearer understé — 
this Act than any definition. Such definitions as have been devised 
&g laborious and frequently of great leng 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 

[Note: (c) Laws for the registration of architects and engineers must be | 

in parallel or in common. Assuming” the best interests of each | 

Toxonge o lie in co- operation, and having in mind economical administration of 
a law, both are included in this “Act. Surveying is a function of engi- — 

neering, but land surveying deals with land prop- 


[Society 


The People of the State of....... ..enact: 
{om Section 1.—In | order to safeguard life, health and property, any person practic- 


ing or offering to practice as an architect, a | professional: engineer: or a land 
| 


surveyor in in this State shall hereafter be required | to submit evidence that he 


is qualified so to practice, » and shall be registered as hereinafter provided, and 7 
hal 
_ irom and after SiX 1 months after: this Act t becomes effective, it shall be unlawful 
professional engineer, hereinafter called engineer, ora . land surveyor, except under 4 
- ie (d) The constitutionality of this law is based on its promoting the > 


for an any person to practice or to offer to practice in this State, as an architect, a 
public welfare by safeguarding life, health and property. 1 


2.—Nothing in this Act shall be. construed ai as requiring registration 
by an i individual, firm or corporation for the purpose of practicing architecture 0 or 

engineering o on property ow ned or leased by said individual, firm or corporation, 


m < unless the same involves the public safety o 0} r health; nor as requiring registration 7 
by any person, who prior to the time of the passage of this Act was engaged in the 
practice of architecture , engineering or land surveying: provided, however, such q 


‘person s shall n ‘not. , represent himself as, or use the title of “Registered Architect”, 


“Registered Professional Engineer” or “Registered Land eyor” unless ‘such 


[Note: (e) Obviously ‘modern agriculturist should be prohibited from 
fe d building the ditel ds on his f lanning 

out and building the ite 1es or roa on his: arm, or pla anning 
and his own barn. piped 


out the provisions of this Act there hereby created a 


4 State Board of Registration for architects, engineers and land surveyors, herein- 
after called the “Board consisting of | seven members, who shall be appointed by 


4 the Governor within sixty days after this Act becomes. effective. Three members 
shall be shall be registered architects a and three members shall be registered engineers and 


: one member shall be a registered land surveyor. | Not more than one member of 


said Board shall be from the same branch of a. profession of engineering. g. The 
‘members of the first Board shall be appointed to serve for the following terms: 


P Two members for « one year; two members for two years; two members for. three i | 
«years, and one member for four years; said terms ending on the first of, 
Lesseseeececeeeeee+ Of the succeeding years. On ‘the expiration of each of said 


4 terms, the term of office of each newly appointed or reappointed member of the 
Board shall be for a period of four years and shall terminate on the first day of 
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1920. 


the Geveence 


be (fy i. em States in which there already exists a Department of 
Education and Registration or other similar as in the case 
New York, Tilinois ‘and Idaho, it is desirable that registration laws 
should be administered by such State departments with the aid of pro-— 
fessional commissions in each profession. Where such State 
do not exist their formation should be encouraged. 


Section 4.— —Each member of the Board shall be a citizen of the United ‘States: 


anda resident 0 of this State at the time of his appointment. He shall have been 


- engaged i in the practice of his profession for at least ten years and shall have been 
in in responsible charge of work for at least five years. — He shall be a member in 


‘good. standing of a recognized society of architects, engineers or land ‘surveyors, 


and except. as provided in Section 5, shall be a architect, | a Tegistered 


engineer | ora registered lax land survey or. 


ee GES AN WERS OF THE Boarp. 
Parvin ‘ES AND Po OF 


a from the | Governor, and hatens beginning his t term of office he shall file with 7 


Secretary of State constitutional oath. of office. Each “member of 
the Board first created shall r re a certificate registration under this 
Act. from ‘the Governor of the State. Board or any committee ‘thereof 
_ shall be ‘entitled to the services of the Attorney General, in connection with the 
affairs | of the Board, and the Board shall have power to ‘compel the attendance of | 
_ witnesses, may administer oaths | and may take testimony and proofs concerning _ 
all matters within its jurisdiction, — The Board shall adopt, and have an. official 


re which shall be affixed to all certificates of re registration er ranted ; : and shall make 7 


anp M ERTINGS | OF THE Bo: AnD. 


Section 6—The Board shall hold” ‘thirty days after 

members are first appointed, and thereafter shall hold at least two regular meet- 

_ ings es each year. Special meetings ‘shall be held at such times as the by- laws of 

the Board may provide. - Notice of all meetings shall be given in such manner as 

the by-laws may provide. | The | Board shall elect annually from its members a 


chairman, a vice- -chairman and a secretary. A quorum. of the Board ‘shall consist 
of ne not less than four members, of whom two shall be architects and two | aie 


Section of the Board shall receive and account for all 
moneys” from the operation of this” Act. and shall pay to the State 
"Treasurer, who shall keep such moneys in a | separate e fund to be known as ‘the . 
“Fund of the Board of Registration for Architects, Engineers and Land Survey- 

< ors”, which fund shall be continued from year to year and shall 1 be drawn against — ; 


only for the purposes of this Act as herein 
member of the Board shall receiv ve. dollars 


7 or neglect of duty. Vacancies f£ the Board, however created, Bee 
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[Society Affaire, 


and for the time spent in necessary te in addition, shall be reimbursed. 
for a all necessary traveling, incidental ; and clerical expenses incurred in carrying 

cout the of this Act. expenses certified by the Board as ‘properly 
harge of its duties, including 


however, that pn no time after this ‘Act shall been in 


for ¢ one year sh: shall the total + warrants issued exceed the total amount of So 
accumulated un under this Act. secretary of the Board shall give a surety bond 


— satisfactory to the State Treasurer conditioned upon the faithful performance of 


duties. The on bond shall as a proper and m necessary 


expense of the Board. 


(Note: The per diem allowance of each member of the not 
expected to be adequate compensation. 
expected to serve as a matter of good citizenship. 


‘[Note: : (h) The administr ration of the law support- 
ing. The Legislature is not to to accomplish: 


all applicants for registration showing ‘for each, the date of name, 
age, educational and other qualifications, place of business and place of residence, 
whether or not an examination was required whether the applicant was 


: rejected, or a certificate of ie granted, and the date of such a¢ action. . The 7 


the Board shall be facie evidence of all — 


nth of. 


"Section 7. On or before the a: 
submit to the Governor. a report of preceding year, 
_ together with a — statement of the mne-9e and expenditures of the Board, 


FOR AND ISSUANCES OF Certiricates. 
[Note: (7) The. application ‘yequired should include a complete statement 
an applicant’s education and a detailed summary of his technical work. 
tele ore The statements made should be under oath, and should be supported by the _ 
recommendations of not less than two members of his profession. | pee 


Section § The Bo Board shall, on on _preseribed form, 


payment of a fee of 


registration as an architect or as an and on of a fee 
issue a ‘certificate of registration as a land 
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any person n who submits” evidence satisfactory to the Board that 4 
is fully qualified to practice architecture , engineering or land surveying ; or , 


 : —To any person who holds a like unexpired certificate of registration issued, 


_ him by proper authority i in the District. of Columbia, in any State or territory 
of the United States, or in any ‘province of Canada, in which the require- 


“ments” for t tlie evistration of architects, engineers or land surveyors are of a 


Provided, 1 however, that no eligible for registration who is 


ire years of age, who is not a citizen of the United States 


| 
= 


4 “4 Canada, or who has not made declaration of his intention to become a citizen of 

the United States, who does not speak ‘and write the: English language, who 

a is not of good character a1 and repute, and who has not been actively eng aged 

t for six or more years in architectural, engineering or land surveying work of a 

J _ character ¢ satisfactory to the Board. However, each | year of teaching, or of study 


‘or engineering of | satisfactory to ‘the Board, “shall: be considered a 


to one year of such active engagement. pe 


) The fi functions Board a wie largely and judi- 
coh cial. The burden of presenting evidence of qualification is placed upon | 
the applicant. The Board may in doubtful cases give technical ‘examina-- 
a tions; but the clear intent is to utilize other State agencies, as for instance — 
7 the architectural or engineering schools, to submit as evidence the results 


[Note: (k) When the law goe goes effect a large percentage of practicing 


<f Unless disqualifying evidence be before the Board, the following facts estab- = 
e lished in the application shall be regarded as prima facie ‘ “evidence, satisfactory 
to the Board”, that 1 the > applicant is fully qualified to 


y architects, ‘engineers and land surveyors will be registered to preserve the 
7 


— eet status quo. Long-eontinued_practice, graduation from a technical school 
approved. standing with subsequent years of practice, or membership 
7 inhi a high- grade technical society, i in the absence of disqualifying facts, 
is aecepted as prima facie evidence | of qualifications, as stated below. PF. 

Ten | or more years of active “engagement in architectural, 
Graduation , after a of ‘not less ess than four years in n architecture or 


_ engineering, from a school or college approved by the Board as of satisfactory 
standing, and an additional four years of active engagements in architectural, 

Full membership i in the Institute of 

Institute of Chemical Engineers, American ‘Society of Civil Engineers, American 

Institute of Electrical Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


American Institute of ‘Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Society « of Naval 


Architects and Marine Engineers, or such other National or State architectural, 


full membership in 1 which are lower than for ‘full 
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‘ada Applicants for - registration, in cases: where the “evidence originally presented 
in ‘the application does not appear to the Board conclusive or warranting the 


issuance of a a certificate, may present further evidence, which may include the 


results of a required examination, for the consideration of the Board. 


[Note: The of qualification is set for two reasons: The 
 publie welfare will be better promoted | by. maturer competency; and 
prestige attaching to the term “Registered” will be more significant. for 
professional men themselves. In requiring the younger, less 
ee enced men to serve somewhat longer as assistants or understudies to older | 
- a: men, no hardship is imposed which will not be compensated easlaenid the fuller 


return in recognition when registration is a achieved. d.] 


mone In determining the qualifications of applicants for registration as architects, 
8 - majority vote of the architect members of the Board only, shall be required 4 


the qualifications of applicants for registration as engineers, a 
_ majority vote of the engineer members of the Board only, shall be required ; 7 


and in determining qualifications: ‘of applicants» registration as land 

surveyors the affirmative vote of the land surveyor member and of one engineer 
(Note: (m) The acceptance for “registration of architects by the architects 
oot: he Board, and of engineers by the engineers on the Board, places — : 
: 240i the judicial finding of fitness or unfitness in the hands of those best ; q 
qualified to judge. In administrative matters and the revocation 
ease. the Board denies’ ‘the issuance of a “certificate to an applicant, the 


= fee deposited shall be returned by the Board ‘to the applicant. 
of registration shall | expire on the last day o of the month of Decem- 


every "person hereunder of the of the of hie. certifi- 

cate and the e amount of the fee required for its renewal for one year; such 

ag notice shall be mailed at least one month in advance 0 of the date of the expiration 
of said certificate. sate. Renewal 1 may be effected at any time during the month | of 

December by 1 the payment of a fee of............dollars ($........) for architects 

engineers, and..........., -dollars land surveyors, to the 

“a secretary of the Board. The failure « on the part registrant to renew his 


7 
eertificate annually ine ‘the month December ‘as required ‘above shall not 


“deprive. such | person viel the right of thereafter, the fee to be paid for : 
A i the renewal of a certificate after : the month ¢ of ‘December shall be increased 10% To 7 
ae for each month or a fraction of a month that ‘payment for renewal is is delay ayed; . 
_* provided, however, that the maximum fee for a delayed renewal shall not | exceed 


My - [Note: (n) The amount of the fee to be paid by a registrant t must be ‘estab-_ 

= abate lished by each State in the light of the number of fees to be expected, i 


REVOCATION AND REIssuANCE OF CERTIFICATES. ‘bus 


wi ection 0. —The Board shall have. the > power to to revoke the: e certificate = 


4 
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fond of any fraud or deceit in obtaining a certificate of registration or 
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gToss negligence, incompetency or misconduct in the practice of 


engineering or land surveying . Any person may — | 
deceit, negligence, incompetency or miseonduet against a any architect, engineer 
or land | surveyor registered hereunder; such charges” shall be ‘in writing and 
sworn to by the complainant and submitted to the Board. Such charges, unless 
«di smissed without hearing by the Board as as unfounded or trivial, shall be heard 
determined by the Board within three months after, the ‘date on. which they 
are preferred. time and place for such hearing shall l be fixed. by the Board: 


| ee copy of the charges, together with a notice of the "time and place of ‘hearing, = 
§ shall be legally serv ed on the ‘accused at least thirty, days before the date fixed 
- - the hearing, and in the event that such service cannot be effected thirty days 
"fore suche aring, the then the date of hearing a and determination shall be 
of poned as may r be necessary to permit the carrying out of this condition. — At said | 

hearing the accused shall have the right to appear personally and by counsel. and 


. Re cross- examine witnesses against him and to produce evidence and witnesses in 


his defense. If after said hearing - five or more members of the Board vote in n favor a 

of finding the accused guilty of any fraud or deceit in _ obtaining a certificate, or 

of gross negligence, incompetency or. misconduct in the practice of architecture, 
Bornes or land surveying , the Board shall revoke the certificate of registration 


et The Board : d may reissue a certificate of registration to any person whose certifi-. 
cate has been 1 revoked, provided five or more members. of the _— vote in favor 


of such reissuance for reasons the Board may deem ‘sufficient. 
The Board shall immediately. notify the Secretary of State ‘the ‘clerk of 


po county, town and city in n the State of its findings i in the case of the rev socation 
(of a certificate of registration or of its reissuance of a revoked certificate of regis- 


‘ch! 


a ‘[Note: (0) Revocation is recognized as a seriou procedure it in its effect on | 
professional reputation, and the right of of hearing and contest is recognized 


‘ 
new certificate of any certificate lost, destroyed or 


mutilated, may be issued, subject: to the rules, wal regulations of the Board. A 

charge of one dollar shall be made for such ‘reissuance. 


Section 11 —The issuance of a certificate of egiinedbitas by this Board shall 
- evidence that the person named therein is entitled to all the rights. and priv- 


ileges of a Fa registered architect, a registered engineer or a registered land : surveyor 
Ww hile the said certificate remains unrevoked or or unexpired. 


registrant hereunder may upon registration | obtain a seal of the 


authorized by the Board, bearing the registrant’s name and the legend ‘ Reg stered 
Architect”, Professional Engineer” or “Registered Tand Survey: eyor”. 


a 


“the said seal the life of registrant's certificate, but shall for 
any” one to sta amp or seal any , decuments + with s said seal after the certificate of ‘the 
“23 registrant named thereon has expired or has been revoked unless . said certificate 


shall have been ‘renewed « orreissued. 
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OF INTEREST | 
ny person who ai s is q 
—— Tegally au aul uthorized to practice as an architect, papi or a land surveyor in 
this State according to the provisions of this Act and shall so practice, or offer | / 
so to practice in this State, except : as provided i in Section 18 of this s Act, ‘and any 


person presenting or attempting to file as his own the certificate of régistration of | 


another, , or who ‘shall give false or forged e evidence of any kind to the Board, or 


‘any member thereof, i in obtaining a ‘certificate of registration, or shall 


falsely impersonate any other practitioner, of like or different name, or i. - 


shall use or attempt to use an expired or revoked certificate of registration, shall 


deemed guilty o of a 2 misdemeanor an and shall for such offense of which he 


nor more ‘than five hundred dollars ($500), ot by imprisonment for three ‘months, 


or r by both fine and imprisonment. 4 However, nothing i in n this Act shall be construed 


ing ing any registered engineer from the practice architecture. 


‘[Note: Py This Act not only gives prestige to the titles. os “Registered Archi- 
tect”, | “Registered Professional Engineer” and “Registered Land Sur- 
_ veyor” ; but also prohibits i in part | the practice as principals of persons not 
(q) This Act does not an architect, designing a bridge, 
* nor an engineer from designing a building. Ethical considerations and 
professional opinion will confine the scope of each 


fields in which he is a master.] _ 
Section 18—The following s i 
4 —Offering to practice in this State as an architect, an engineer, or : a our’ 


surveyor, by any ny person not a a ‘resident of and having n no place: 


(ry A professional in a journal of Netioalt is an 


ie ‘offer to practice” in any State in the Union. It would be manifestly 
unfair to compel a professional man to register in every State in which — 
he may in this way, or by letter or otherwise, express his his readiness to 
pt an engagement.] 


es Practice a as an architect, an engineer or a land surveyor in this State | _ 
any person not a resident o of and having no established place of business in 1 this 


State, when this. practice does not aggregate m« more than thirty days i in n any calendar 


7 year; | provided, that ‘said person is legally qualified for ‘such professional service - 


i [Note: (8), ‘Iti is a distinct advantage to the people « of any § State to be able to 


Il in for consultation a specialist from any other r State. ‘Such practice 


wa 3 —Practice a as an. n architect, an engineer | or a land p, in this State by 7 


any pe person not a resident of f and having no established place of business in this: 


a State, | or any person resident in this State, but whose arrival in, the ‘State is 


recent; provided, howev yer, such person shall have filed an 1 application for ‘registra- 
tion as an architect, an engineer, or a land | Surveyor and shall have paid the = 


provided for in | Section 9 of this Act. Such. exemption shall continue for only 
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| 
a registered architect, a registered | engineer or a registered | land. 


- eyor, or as an employee of an architect, an engineer ora land surveyor, author- p= 


ized by Paragraphs 2. and 3 of this. | Section, provided that said 


not 
inelude responsible charge of design « or supervision. 


| 6 5.—Practice of architecture, engineering 0 or land survey surveying by any person ot 


a resident of, and having r no ) established place of business in, this State, as a con- 7 


sulting associate of an architect, an engineer or a land surveyor registered under 
the provisions of this Act; provided the non- -resident is satel for such profes- 


sional service in n his. own 1 State or country. — 


ote: (¢) This includes a reciprocal privilege accorded to non-resident or 
££ nS _ alien consultants, in order that resident architects, engineers and land 
surveyors may receive similar privileges of of practice in other States wel 
lll —Practice of architecture, engineering or surveying ng solely an 

aa —Practice of architecture, engineering or land surveying solely an em- 

ployee of this State or any ‘political subdivision thereof, at the tim e this Act 


becomes effective and thereafter only until the expiration the then existing ing 


Re asigea 14. —A corporation or partnership may engage i in the practice of archi- 


a onn ected with ‘such “corporation ‘or partnership in “responsible charge eyes 
ractice is or are registered a as herein’ required of architects, engineers and land 
surveyors, or is or are otherwise authorized to practice. _ The same exemptions sk shall - 


corporations and as apply to individuals under this Act. 


Shall engage in the or ‘maintenance of any public work involving 
_ architecture or engineering: for which the plans, specifications and estimates have 


not been made by, and the construction mn and maintenance supervised by, a registered a 
architect, ora Tegistered engineer ; provided, that nothing in this section 


- completed project does not ‘exceed two thousand dollars ($2 000). 
ection 16.—Land Surveying as covered by this | Act vei: only to surveys — 
for the determination of areas or for the establishment or re-establishment of land 7 
boundaries and the subdivision and platting of land. Nothing i in this J ‘Act shall be 
construed as prohibiting registered architects or registered engineers making 
surveys where surveys are tor al or 


projects ects, 
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oo 
“fatten n 17.— —All laws or parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this” 


[Note: (u) ‘The laws of most States contain rules for the construct 
statutes which provide that words importing the masculine.gender —_ 
oe to the feminine gender. In States where such rules of construction 
do not exist, a section be in this Act to include women 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISION, SECTION 13—Exeption 8 
fouce The following additional Exemption 8, “under Section 13, while not adv ocated 
by Engineering Council, ‘has been recommended by the Joint Committee on Co- 


oper ation of the American Institute of Architects and Engineering. Council. is 
4 suggested for incorporation in the laws of States where ‘such a provision: ‘seems 


“necessary or desirable. Its inclusion would permit any person, for example, 

contractor, a carpenter, road master or ‘a manufacturer to plan and execute 

“work of an architectural or engineering nature, provided that there was no impliea- 


involved that such a’ person is an architect or an engineer. 
Section 13. or executing work of an architectural or 


provided further that on ‘drawings, ‘prepared or 


7 ‘issued by such ‘person the title Architect or Engineer shall not be used, nor any 
father title > which might imply that such person is an architect c or an engineer. = 


Appeal to ‘Members for Ai Aid din Restoration of Parts of Nolan Patent nt Office E Bill 


ngineering Couneil at its on October ‘21st, 1920, adopted a resolution 
offered by. Edwin J. Prindle, Chairman of the Patents’ ‘Committee, urging the 
restoration to their original values of the figures for the examining and clerical - 
forces of the Patent Office in the Nolan Patent _ Office bill, H. R. 984. 
aaa that its constituent bodies ask their ‘memberships to communicate with 
their Representatives and Senators in Co ongress to urge action in accordance a 
with, and to the Hon. John R. Nolan and Senator George W. Norri is, Chairmen a 
respectively of the Patent Committees of the House and Senate. Members of — 
thet Society are therefore urged ‘to-com comply with th request; the fact that letters 


have already been sent at an “earlier stage in the passage of ‘this Bill will 


> 


: not serve the present emergency, because the question now is not merely its passage — 
the restoration of the figures which have been s so seriously cut down “by the 


The resolution in full, as 3 passed by’ Council, follows 


Pepin “Whereas: The United | States Patent Office is vitally important to our indus- — 


egies, to induce the production of scientific ‘technical improvements and to 
enable our industries to keep abreast of those of other countries; od a eT 
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hereas: of of the ‘Patent Office for many "years 
increased much more rapidly than its examining and clerical forces’ have been 


increased, and the work in the past fiscal year has increased 36% above the work 


“Whereas: : The of examiners, except for a war bonus, have been 
; ‘jel only 10% in over 70 years and are so low that resignations of examiriers 
4 ‘are constantly occurring in a steady stream, averaging 25% per annum, and 
resulting. in such frequent changes that much inefficiency unavoidably results 
‘therefrom, | even where examiners are qualified for the work, and many men are 
necessarily employed as examiners who eannot pass the examination required to 
qualify for their positions, and the salaries of the clerical force are considerably 
= the average of salaries for corresponding work in the Governmental depart- 


> “Whereas: As a oni of such situation, the Patent Office is at such a great 
Sedna that it unavoidably grants an undue proportion of defective patents, 
—yesulting in heavy losses. both. to. the inventors and the public, due to. use- 
less _ development and unnecessary litigation, and the Patent Office is so far 
behind in its work that the value of many transactions with it is greatly reduced 
and in some instances destroyed by the delay ; and 


‘Whereas: As a partial Nolan Bill x. R. 11 984 
introduced into Congress providing for an increase in examining corps 
of. the. Patent Office of but 5.8% and an increase in the clerical force -of but 1 
—8.9%, and providing i increases in the salary for the position of primary examiners 
from 2750 to $3900 and of assistant examiners in proportion, and providing 
increases in the salaries of the clerical force only to bring them up approximately 
to the average corresponding salaries of other governmental departments and — 
bureaus, and as the cost of the increased salaries and force of the said } Nolan, Bill 
ms yas more than met by an i increase in the fees for patents provided therein; and ie 
hereas: he United States Senate so_ amended the said Nolan Bil that, 
i of increasing, it decreases the examining corps by 15. 7% and reduces the 
clerical force by about 1% below the present insufficient numbers of said examining 
corps and clerical force ‘actually employed i in the Patent Office, as well as reduces 
the salaries both of the examining and the clerical forces as fixed by the House cc 
Representatives, so that the total present payroll is reduced 5.9%, notwithstanding 
that the increase in the fees for patents, which were made to provide funds for. 
the increased force and salaries, were ‘retained i inthe billsand- 


hu W hereas: In the opinion of Engineering Council, the general effect of the 
changes in force and salaries made by the Senate would amount: toa catastrophe 


“Whereas: 2 The salary of $3 900 provided in the bill as it passed the House of 
for the position’ of Principal Examiner when compared 
with the salaries paid by private corporations and other employers for engineers 
having a similar grade of responsibilities and requirements—that is, ‘hain 
required to make and assume responsibility for final decisions in important matters - 
and to have highly technical knowledge—especially as such examiners must have | 
both legal and technical knowledge, and notwithstanding allowance must be made > 
for the fact that Governmental salaries are not as high as those paid by private i? 
_ interests, and the salaries for other grades of examiners are low in proportion, = 


7 
“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved: : That Engineering Council, representing 45.000 


engineers, regards it of large importance that the numbers of the examining and — 
clerical forces for the Patent Office and the salaries therefor in Nolan Patent Bill, — 
_ H. R. 11984, be restored to those in the bill as it passed the House of Represen-_ 
eres that the bill be freed from any riders such .: peter 9 thereof, which may 
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antl ‘Members of "Engineering Societies on Public Service Commissions 


study, completed by Engineering Council reveals that of 170, Com- 
on State Public Service or other Regulatory Commissions, only 6 of 
7? total ‘number, or 3. 5%, a are ‘members of. any of the four Founder Societies or 


te This result checks with information from 1 another sou source, which shows that 
5 of 146 Commissioners are members of a National Engineering Society. ip Lie Ss 


The following notes 1 relative to » reconstruction, ¢ etc., in Belgium and France, and 7 


— industrial progress, etc., in Great Britain and elsewhere, have been contributed by 


Ww. Woolley, Assoc. M. A Am. Soc. 0. of London, England, who is is also a 
Corresponding Member of the ‘Société Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique. 

Damage to House Property in Belgium 
Official statistics have been published dealing with the destruction of house 


‘property in in Belgium during the War. Out. of a total 0 of 687 502 houses which 
existed in 1914, 68 901 have been entirely destroyed and 11000 rendered 


est Flanders suffered most; out of a total of 106 721. houses, 41 301 


destroyed and 4 245 rendered uninhabitable. this Provinee towns 


Comines, 1440; “Moorslede, 1 481; ‘Staden, 1 099; “Ploegstreert, 1030, ete. | 
lost. “one-quarter of its 5239 houses, ‘while: at W ervieg (near Ypres), ot out 

of 2 054 houses one- quarter are “completely destroyed and three-quarters made 7 
Int the other ‘provinces, destruction has ‘not been on on such an extensive scale, 


but some towns have suffered asiderably. Thus, in East Flanders, out of 2 115 
houses at Termonde, (1292 were entirely destroyed and 889 made uninhabitable. 
In Brabant -Aerschot had 1616 houses, of which 348 were destroyed. and 
made uninhabitable; Louvain, out of 8 719 houses, 833 and 7; and Capelle-au- -au- 


Bois, out of (525 houses, 240 and the Province of Namur, Dinant has ‘out 


of 1 653° houses, 897 destocyed and 45 ‘uninhabitable; Surice, 130 destroyed out q 
of 172; Sorinne, 115 5 out of 120; Spontin, 131 out of 156 and 3 “uninhsbitable; 
° ‘Willerzee, 129 destroyed out of 150; Onhaye, 114 out of 148 and 25 uninhabitable. 


In the Provinces of Luxembourg, Hainaut, Antwerp and Liége, “similar destruc- 
tion was wrought, the exact figures not being here reproduced i in detail. np sa? 


During a recent visit to Belgium im, t the writer had ample of observ- 
bic ‘ing the rebuilding work which is in progress. _ An enormous amount is at present 7 
? being carried out and, moreover, the workmen are really working hard. A fair 


‘amount of work is being: carried out at Ypres, while at ‘Louvain many buildings | 
q been re-erected are now occupied, and many others are com- 


pletion. 
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station square has been renamed. “Place des Martyrs” and in towns 
‘several streets have been renamed , such as “Avenue Alliés” at Louvain, 
“Avenue Lloyd George” and “Boulevard Adolphe Max” ax” at Brussels, “Avenue 


Thousands of ‘men are at work away — in the devastated regions, 


“and practically the whole of the railway and light railway systems are in good 
- working order. Nearly all the roads in this area have been repaired and are 


good condition. . About 80 local societies” are in course e of formation for the: 
erection of working class dwellings. 


tus 


Buildi Exhibiti t Ghent, 1 
An International Architectural a 
the spring of 1921 at Ghent, in ‘the large” hall of the Palais des Fetes, under» 
the auspices of the Belgian Government, in | conjunction with the Provincial and 
Town Councils, for a period of two months. 
a Meetings of Architects : and Builders will take ce place, and : further “partie lars 
pon be obtained on 1 application to the Administration, Exposition du Batiment, 


A new met method for the commercial transmission of ‘power, called wave 
mission or sonic. transmission, is rapidly ps passing beyond the experimental stage. a 
- Following experiments begun in 1914, it was applied during the World War re - 

tt the automatic firing of guns on the fighting aeroplanes. 2s. Recently W. H. ‘Dorman 
and Company, Limited, which turned out 30 000 of these equipments f aeroplanes, 

designed a series of tools embodying the new principle. 


Essentially, this new wave transmission principle consists in the utilization 
+ dome motions or pulsations ‘set up in an enclosed column of liquid, usually 


water. | This liquid is contained in a pipe leading from the apparatus generating 

the wave motions to the e machinery which h applies them to useful wo work, dace © 

Although apparently similar to hydraulic transmission, the underlying prin- 

; “ciple of wave transmission is entirely distinct. The latter takes advantage of the 
elasticity of water or other fluids for the purpose of transmitting energy. _Experi- 

— “ments clearly indicate that the new principle may > y with : advantage be applied to 


a large range of tools and machines in many industries. 

BRIEF NOTES 

_ The resources of all the 1 banks i in the United States have | broken all a 

_ exceeding the combined bank assets of all the o other leading nations of the world. 
The U. S. Comptroller of the Currency announces a total of $53 000 000.000 as 


assets in National and State banks, savings banks, trust and 


WwW. S. Murray, Chief Engineer of the Superpower Survey, states that by ~ 
development of waterways i in the ‘East between Washington and Boston, and 


the conversion of energy and streams into horse: -power, an 
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(Society Affairs Affairs. 


The ‘Agricultural Association states that : a Grain Marketing Committee 
seventeen, represented and ratified by organizations, is th the first definite 


4 atep of all the farmers of America to create a grain marketing system w hich will 
eliminate speculation ‘and stabilize prices. The Committee is divided into” five 


Sub-Committees to make special studies of co-operative marketing methods, cost 


of marketing, aati and ‘transportation, consumption and export, and finance. a 


The National City Bank, ‘a New York City, issues as statement on coal which 


says in part: “The United States is now the world’s largest coal exporter. Prior 7 
= to the war it fanked third among coal exporters of the world, exports | in the. year 7 
— the war having been slightly less than 20 000 000 tons, 
“against 76 000 000 tons exported by Great Britain and approximately 30 000 000 
tons by Germany. In eight, months ending with August, 1920, the latest date 
detailed figures” are available, exports of coal were, in round terms, | 
23.000 000 tons, while ‘those of Great. Britain were, in the ‘same period, but 
; 18 375 000 tons and ‘those of Germany far less. than those of either the United 
\ ae 
_ The two years and two months of Federal control of the railroads of the — 
' ‘United States cost the tax-payers $902 000 000, according to latest returns. The 
Government loaned the carriers for capital account $1 149 617 393, witch 
953 170. has” ‘been ‘repaid. the ‘terms of. the Transportation “Act under 
which -the rail carriers were to private control, the standard return, 
7 based on average net railway operating 4 for the 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
was. continued for six months—March 1st to September Ast, 1920. Assuming 


» Interstate Commerce Commission, in the final “accounting, will allow 


‘all the maintenance charges reported the carriers: in that period, only six. 


months of private operation the tax- -payers $634 000 000—that is, the deficit 
ain operations, in round numbers—or more than two-thirds of the cost for the two 
years. and two months ‘of Federal control. Reducing these figures to costs per 
month, there is. obtained about $34 700 000 pew under Federal control, 


8105 700 000 ‘per month since th the return to private 


OW 
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ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL SECTIONS 


ody ACTIVITIES OF 
wil Special Meetings 1 and Regular ‘September Meeting of » Section 

‘special | meeting, preceded: by a a dinner to which the members of all 


Engineeririg Societies in Denver, Colo., were invited, was held at the Adams 


Hotel on August 25th, 1920, at which President Oliver T. Reedy presided ; 15 mem- 
bers of the Section and about 40 members of other Societies | ‘were present. 


President Arthur P. Davis addressed the meeting on the ail and purposes: 


of the proposed Federated American Engineering Societies. 
The 113th regular meeting of the Colorado Section was held at the Shirley 
Hotel, ] Denver, Colo., on September 29th, 1920, President Reedy in the | chair; 10° 


tes and 3 guests present. _ Mr. Freeman reported for the Committee on he 


“Marne Memorial”, and it was ‘moved, seconded « and carried that the Secretary be 
instructed to formulate and send to the members of the Section “a request that 
each subscribe $1.00 to this memorial 


a response to an invitation fi from the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


. 


“neers requesting the Section ‘to o participate in a Joint Meeting of all the Local 
Sections Societies in Denver, Colo., be held on 5th, 


"was clashes moved , seconded and carried that the velar October Meeting of the 


be omitted, and a Special called to discuss question 


of the Federated American Societies. 

The proposed amendments to the of! the Parent Society were 

and separately discussed, but no action was taken. 


aes Proposed amendments to a Constitution of the Colorado Section s substituting 7 
the word “Section” for “Association” were read. 


motion, , duly seconded and carried, the Secretary. was instructed to 


with the Utsh; and in District No. 


_ stating that a number of members of the Colorado Nedtion are suggesting the name > 
Robert Campbell Gemmell to represent the district on the Nominating 


mittee, and urging the members of those Sections to vote for Mr. Gemmell to 


The then adjourned join the Colorado Society of ‘Engineers ir in an 
adjacent 1 room. 2 Mr. #H. O. Boyden, of the Portland Cement Association, ‘read a ‘= 


= on “Concrete”, describing a number of experiments | and results obtained by 


. Abrams i in the of Lewis Institute. paper, ‘illustrated by 


dn} ProposeD FEDERATION Discussep AT SPECIAL MEETING. 


ae Poerntety meeting of the Colorado Section held on October 20th, 1920, President 


Oliver T. Reedy in the chair and 7 members present, discussed the question of — 


Parent. Society joining the Federated American Engineering Societies. 
those present took part in the discussion, but no action was taken. 


7 Rr It was also decided to take no action in support of any particular member as 


candidate for the Nominating Committee to the district, but it 
For list of Local Sections, see ‘Page 875. 
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7 Society Affair 


opinion 1 of those present that Mr. R. C. Gemmell should eontinus to 

J _ the support of the members, even though the Utah ‘Section was advocating the 

support of Mr. W. R Armstrong. It was ordered that a ‘copy y of. the letter from 


oe A. B. ‘Villadsen e2 expressing the high « esteem in which Mr. Gemmell -is held by 


& Utah Section be sent to the Board of Direction of the Society, 
_ A communication from Acting, Secretary ‘HS. Crocker i in to uniform 


The ‘meeting of the Southern at Uni 


r of joini 


Bie Engineering Council, and also unanimously ‘approved, of the that 
the American Society of Civil Engineers become a Charter ‘Member of the 
President W. K. Barnard. presided, and. the speaker of. the evening, 
W. Dennis, 1 who presented : a paper entitled “A Study o Stream Flow, 
Particular Reference to a Comparison Between the Flow as Observed at Two. 
Separate Points on the Kern River: Method for Adapting the Records of 
Flow at One Point to Another Point Upon the Same illustrated by lantern: 


slides showing the results of his studies. ‘The great interest in these 


of. ‘the California Engineering Council, urging prompt action “<i “the 
- Seetion, « and from Mr. C. H. Snyder, of the San Franeiseo Engineering Council, 
were read, discussion, on motion by Mr. WwW. S. Post, , duly seconded and 
: unanimously carried, the members rs present voted to join in the formation of the — 


Me George G. Anderson spoke on the proposed Federated American Engineer- 7 
7 ing Societies, and appealed for an affirmative vote on the questionnaire in ‘regard 7 
to. affiliation of the Parent Society with the Federation. On his motion, duly 
: _ seconded and unanimously carried, the meeting ‘approved the proposal “tha at the | 
_ American Society of Civil Engineers become a Charter Member of the Federated | q 


American Engineering Societies. 3.” The Seeretary was instructed immediately 


to notify the Seeretaries of all Local Sections of the Society of this poy 
a. Mr. H. Hawgood gave a detailed résumé of the recent ballot. on the amend- 
—— to the Constitution of the Society. He also called : attention to the ¢ efforts sof 

certain individuals to remove from office State Engineer W. F. McClure, and 
stated that this effort had selfish motives, reading; i in this connection , a letter from 5 

Mr. Walter L. ‘Huber, of San Francisco. It was unanimously, voted to refer this 
matter to the President and officers | of the Section, with power to take such action 


resident and ulcers OF the 
President ‘Burned referred to the p proposal of the Portland Cement: 

= een, presented to him by Mr. A. S. Bent, in regard: to the preparation of ieieierd 


specifications for cement pipe. The cooled for the assistance of 
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| members of the Section to co- -operate in the preparation wp such specifications. On 
seconded carried, was to appoint a 


Griff, G. Cc. Fitzgerald, and F. G. Dessery. 
Anderson read an appeal to the Society mnembership to be circulated in the 


of vote on the quéstion of affiliation with the Federated 
+ 

ua Annual Meeting of Detroit Section—New Officers 


Att the Annual Meeting of f the Detroit Section, held at ‘the Fello 
Club ‘on October 8th, 1920, preceded by a dinner participated in by 37 
; and 4 4 guests, the following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: yadt 


{ _ President, David A. Molitor ; .Vice- Presidents, Edward M. W alker and Edward 
Mr. J. Sterrett, Past- President of the Detroit Society, 


delegate of 1 that Society to the Organizing Conference of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies held in Washington, D.C. gave a a clear and definite account 
of the purposes of the Federation and what was accomplished at the Conference. , 

‘He read the written report which he had submitted to the Detroit Engineering — 


Society, after the of which that had voted unanimously to. join the 
Mr. Harry M. Nimmo, , Editor of the Detroit Saturday Night, presented i in his — 
usual interesting manner a he called “Fried Potatoes”, , having 
nid on the “Back- 


> 


talk on highway and ay 


newly officers then introduced to ‘the members present. obteW x 


was disjiensed w sith the the Duluth Section 
h reld at noon on October 18th, 1920, in order that the 20 members and 6 guests present 


esi ample - time for the scheduled 1 visit to the - Coal | Dock of the North- 


tat 


western Fuel Company, at Garfield Avenue, Duluth. 


a i. ‘Hutchinson, Chief Engineer of the at whose invitation 


‘the trip was ‘made, gave a short description of the new dock anid its 
including the steel coal- handling bridge, with turn -table trolley. Mr. H. Smith 
_ spoke briefly on the capacity of the bridge and the various screening | and — 


devices in connection therewith, ‘stating that the dock has a storage 


of 400 000 tors of bituminous coal and 100 000 tons of atithtacite coal. ect- 
ing then to make the trip tc to the dock k by automobiles. ue 
‘Puck 


_ New York Section Has Comprehensive Programme | 


New Section lids an riounced for the season 1920- 21 a series of 
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"ACTIVITIES (OF LOCAL SECTIONS [Society 


_politan District in connection with its future development. ‘Thee discussions 

only the technical side of these problems but also the economic, 

financial, construction and operating aspects. a Several of the leading civic and = 

~ eommercial associations in New es ork have evinced a liv ely interest in the work © 


the Section has undertaken, and ar are planning to contribute to the —— 


It is the hope of the Section that these discussions - “may point the way to the 
adoption of a Metropolitan District Plan that will effect a logical and orderly | 

_ development of the community that surrounds t the waters of New York Mather, 


At the held on October 20th, 1920, the first of these discussions, 
treating of the “Local Distribution of Freight ‘and Food Products” “was 
Col. Charles Hine and was continued by Col. Frederick A. Molitor and 
Messrs. ‘J. Shirley Eaton, Eugene Porter, Fred 1 Lavis, W. C C. Brinton, B. F. Fitch, = 9 
ow. Bleecker Miller, E. C. Church and others. There was an attendance of more -— 
than 200 members and guests. Owing to the Section rule providing for 20-min 2 
opening discussion and 10- min. continuing discussions, the meeting adjourned — 
‘The ‘programme as i it has been outlined for the “remainder of the season is as 
November (17th, 1920. —“Urban and § Suburban Passenger "Transportation. 
Henry M. Brinckerhoff. intr oduce the subject, followed by George Gibbs, 
Vipond Davies, L. B. Stillwell, F. J. Sprague, D. ‘Harwood, 
Frank Hedley, wW. Menden, R. E. Danforth, and McAneny. 

December 15th, 1920. —“The Port of New York. B. F F. Cresson to introduce 

subject, followed by George Ss. Wi ebster, F. W. Cowie, E. P. Goodrich, Murray 

Hulbert, L. Williams, G. Nicholson, Geo. T. Hand, F. L. Stuart, 

AL John Meigs, A.B ‘Franklin, Irving T.. Bush, 

January 12th 1921. —_“Water S Supply and Sanitation. ” Dr. George A. Soper to 
introduce the subject, followed by Allen Hazen, Geo. W. Fuller, A. ‘Re Flinn, 
Edward Hatch, Jr., Geo. C. Whipple, Wm. Brush, J. R. Freeman, M. R. Sher- 
_-Terd, J. Waldo Smith, and Merritt H. Smith. wn - 

February 16th, 1921. —*Light, | Heat and William Barclay Parsons will 

3 introduce the subject. ‘This will be. a ‘Joint Motion. and additional speakers 


be determined after consultation with the ‘Local Sections of other aoe — q 


March 16th, 1921. —“Streets: and Parks.” Ww. Leavitt to introduce the sub-_ 

ect, followed by FP. “Lewis, w. Brunner, Samuel Parsons, Gallatin, 
S. Greene, C. Ww. Baker, T. J. Wasser, F. Bethell, and. Amos Schaeffer. 
April 20th, 1921 —Military ‘Features’ Meeting to be held jointly with the 


New ‘York Post of the Society of American” ‘Military Bagisieers, with which 


‘arrangements will be made as 3 to speakers. 


May 11th, 1981. — Bridges and Tunnels. Burr to introduce the sub- 
_ det, followed by G. Lindenthal, C. M. Holland, James Forgie, J. Vipond Davies, 
J. A. L. Waddell, J. F. O'Rourke, Ralph” Modjeski, C. Baird, wW. 8. 
LW, Brunner, a and Henry Bacon. 
Unless ‘esinowseunnent to the contrary is made later, all these meetings will be 
in the Engineering Societies | West St. New York ‘City. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES SERVICE_ BUREAU 


Engineering Societies Service Bureau, established ‘December “Ast, “1918, as 


an activity of Engineering Council, managed by ‘board made of the 
Secretaries of the four ‘Founder Societies, _ funds for its maintenance being pro- 


_ vided by ‘these Societies. The Bureau i is co- operating with 1 engineering organiza-— 
tions in all parts of the country. Kei is desirous of i increasing - such co- operation by 
with local ‘engineering associations and clubs. ‘Members of the American 


to register with this ; Bureau should : apply 


further forms, to ‘Walter Brown, Manager, 
t Engineering Societies Service Bureau, First Floor, Engineering Societies Building, 
_ 29 West 39th Street, New York City. In order to be included in the list published 


in Proceedings, “copy must be received on or or before the first Wednesday of —4 
month. All communications should be addressed to. ‘Mr. Brown. 


Spanish ; one for India, alia _and 


ne America and West Indies, must speak 
if winks =" 


v. SIV IL RVICE EXAMIN AT 


stating title of examination desired. Sigg 


JUNIOR ENGINEER AND DECK OFFICER, surveying, 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, examina- allowed, two days of six hours 


ae tion December 8th and 9th, 1920; entrance (1), (2), and (3) on the first day and (4), 
salary $2 000 per year, increased to $2 240 and (6) on the second. Slide 
after one month if service is satisfactory. : allowed, and logarithmic tables furnished. 
“ihe About 50 vacancies to be filled from — Prerequisite : Graduation from college, uni- 
eligibles resulting from— this examination, versity, or technical school of recognized 
«cited after a probationary period of six ‘months _ standing with degree of B. S. in Civil Engi- 
including commissioned officers neering, or C. E. Physical Examination re- 
rhe ranging from ensign in the Navy at about = quired, also photograph on day of examina- 
$2 500 to Captain at about $6 | 900 per year. tion, 
including trigonometry, analytics, me- SENIOR ENGINEER, Grade 2, B. 
chanics, and calculus, (2) practical $M. E., Signal, Structural, Telephone, and 
computations, 20; (3) “modern language, ‘Senior Architect. Salary, $2500 and 
of latitude, longitude, time, SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION, 
han azimuth, and use of field instruments, 20; plications to $3000 Teh, 1920. 
(5) physles—optics, magnetism, ete. 15; Salary, $2500 to $3 000. 
CIVIL ENGINEER, graduate, age 32, 10 years’ EXECUTIVE, site 33, married, graduate C.° a 
experience in design, construction and esti- 1910. Member, "Am. Soc. C. E. and Am. 
Mating reinforced concrete buildings, har- _ Inst. M. E. Experience as general engineer, 
works, bulkheads, piers, etc., desires | administrative commercial, foreign develop-— 
position with contractor or consulting engi- ments and negotiations. Has traveled 
| America. Would consider 
_ _ crvm ENGINEER, age 55, thirty years’ experi- in business. Open for all or part time. 
ence on large variety ‘of work, mostly con- Eastern interview. Salary and references 
struction, all kinds of masonry in water, im conference. CE-4. 
estimates, reports. At present employed. INDUSTRIAL -ENGINEER—EXECUTIVE, 
oe _ Available on short notice. C. CE- 2. = ae _ present assistant to President of well-! known 
_ ENGINEER with broad executive experience with om years’ successful experience as industrial 
Government on improvements of rivers, har- engineer, _ following valuable experience in 
_ bors and terminals. Six years Chief Engi- other lines of engineering work. “Graduate 
‘heer and Purchasing Officer of large city and civil engineer, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., M. 
two years engaged upon street pavement Am. Inst. M. E. Successful in present loca- 
and highway construction. Member, Am. | _ tion, but seeking connection offering bigger 
Soc. C. E. and American Water- works As- ee opportunities. Location desired New York. 
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five years’ practical 


ad ciations. CE-6. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, gra 
years’ experience in 


perience; competent 


L ENGINEER with long e 


spoken fluently, 
ne 2 Spanish, French an 


construction. 


gtruction of tunnels, 


+ENGINEER, desire 


Would consider forei 
able December iat. 


terminal improvements, city improvements, 
a dredging construction and operation, ship- ing” subways, foundations, underpinning of 
4 ping by rail and water, including extensive buildings, 

experience in all classes of river and har- structures, heavy sewer construction, water: 
Hy bor improvements, seeks a change in asso- 7 works, hydro-electric plant, conerete dam. 

Practical engineer. Not a graduate. Age 40. 

Location immaterial. Prefer salary and 
of Cornell, ten percentage basis depending on size of job. 


the construction of hydro- electric 
developments, sewers, water aystema, GRADUATE CIVIL ENGINEER, 
_ tory or warehouse buildings. Assoc. 7 tion with engineering or contracting firm 
Am. Soc. C. E. MHydro-electric work; as designing or construction engineer on 
fer location New Bngland. ‘Salary ‘$400 highways, water or sewer systems or assist- 


ences. Least salary $4500 per year. Loca- — 
tion immaterial. CB-9. crete structures. Fine executive and 


organizer. Seeks responsible position as 


portance in civil, hydraulic, and mechani- 


yee work. Record embraces works of im- 
eal branches in several countries. Spanish 


experience in investigations and reports on 
-water- supply and power projects, 


design and construction, etc. 


GRADUATE CIVIL ENGINEER, 
gxperience in construction, 


‘GRADUATE CIVIL ENGINBER, with twenty- ENGINDER, or 
experience in water | WwW orks Manager, 18 years’ experience in 
charge of $15 000.000 worth of work includ-— 


and general. construction. ‘Experience em- CONSTRUCTION. ENGINEER, technical 
‘braces drafting, inspecting, designing, esti- 
mating, cost analysis, purchasing, job ing and ten years’ office and field work in 
supervision, and office management. CE- responsible positions on design ‘and con- 
struction railway and industrial shops and 
“TECHNICAL GRADUATE, years’ Officer of Engineers, U. 


to design or super- for two CE-16. fou" 


position as executive with manufacturing "APPRAISAL ENGINEER, valuation_ re- 
ae plant as Engineer of Maintenance and Con- __ ports on public utilities, piers and wharves, ¥ 
bee struction. Four years’ experience in these | Power Plants, chemical plants. Design and 
lines with large industrial plant. construction of chemical and _ industrial 


xperience of extraordi- | 


i, 
“some French ; ing. Now employed as engineer 


d Portuguese. special 


varied experience in and 


steel structures, build- along dock- 


with progressive company. Has specialized CONTRACTING ENGINEER, graduate Civil | 
in the design, installation and operation of Engineer, age 36. 


; engineering designer. CE-13. CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER, 20 years’ 


ign engagement. Avail-— raglan and Portuguese. Age 42. Membe 


reconstruction of subsurface 


Mate, age 35, four years’ railway engineer- 


plants, piers” and wharves, steel and con- 


_ ENGINEER CONSTRUCTOR, 11 years’ experi- 
on construction, design and -contract- 


hydraulic- fill dam and structures for flood 
proteetion. References from present and 
‘former employers, looking for a real job; 


salary, not experience, is the object. In- 


Good organizer, active * al 


ENGINEER, twenty years’ experience, graduate, ge 33, 
ss several years in charge of design and con- —jntendence. Most skill 


conerete foundation, and road construc- 
ings and rapid transit railroads. CE-11. tion lines. Have handied men and organ- 


Available at once, for any place. 
CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, OR ASSISTANT CHIEF 


Has been in "Business 
high and low pressure air, oxygen, hydro- ehary as civil engineer and contractor since 1911. > 


gen, acetylene and gas compressors. Ex- Served in American Bxpeditionary Forces. 
in-testing and erecting. a2. Specialist in water- rors, = 

GRADUATE cr ie Dl roads. Member, Am. Soc. C. Desires 

GRADUATE CIVIL ENGINEER, 1907, age 36, position with contractor -21 

unmarried. "Speaks Spanish. About 14 

years’ experience, U. S., Panama, Alaska, SUPERINTENDENT OF in: 

Mexico and South America, in railroad loca- ‘graduate Civil Engineer ; age 39; 18 years’ 

and construction, reinforced concrete experience in construction field, comprising 

Assoc. M. Am. ~~ dams, docks, difficult foundation structures, 

Soe. C. E. Experience qualifies as resident and hydro- eleetric construction. CE-22. 
engineer or superintendent on construction, 1 . 


Sewerage, and 


ten years’ struction of railway, tunnel, hydro-electric 

operation and and sewer work and reinforced concrete 

management of large water power and irri- work of all kinds. Has made investiga- 
gation company in California. Age 36. tions and written reports. , Speaks Spenich 


Army, 


. large 


with 
super- 
build- 
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ovember 1920.1 FOR ENGINEERS’ LICENSES 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ENGINEERS’ “LICENSES | 


For the convenience of the membership, ‘abstracts of the examination require- 


oe . of all States in which ‘engineers are now required to obtain licenses before — 
"being allowed to practice, _ together with the addresses of the officers ae | 

- application must be made, are repeated from the complete abstracts of the various 
laws now in force, as 's published in the October, 1920, | Proceedings, a as follows: pen) 
teas Colorado. —Each eandidate is examined in that branch of engineer ing in which 


he i is proficient, as set fi forth in his application. — The Board conduets the examina: 


7 tion in such manner as as it deems best suited to determine the fitness of candidates, 
and it may ‘summon any licensed engineer to assist in preparing for and 


~ conducting examinations. Fee for examination is $10. 00, for license certificate 
$5.00, and for renewal certificate, $5. 00 annually. - Application for examination is 


made to State Engineer, | Secretary, State Board of Engineer Examiners, Denver, 


Florida.—The Booed has ruled that: examinations may consist of the appli- 


charge of engineering work. * If this dtatement is complete 0 or the 


Bre may ‘summon the applicant to ) appear for further examination, and. investi- 

gate his record of professional service. . Examinations may be either oral, or partly * 

‘wa and partly written. Fee for examination is $15. 00, for certificate of registra- 
‘tn $10.00 registration without examination $25.00, and fo for 
‘renewal of certificate, $6. 00 annually. Application for examination is made to 


Street, 


Ex caminations held ‘semi- -annually in the State Capitol, Boise, 


beginning at 9 A. M ., the second uesday of March and September. Appli- 
dation be received 10 days before the date of examination. Fee for residents 
7 is $10.00, for non-residents $25.00, for renewal, $2 .00 annually. Application for a 


Certificate of Registration is made ‘to the Department of Law Enforcement, Boise, 7 


Idaho, in writing | under oath in such form and accompanied by such proof of 


applicant’s fitness to practice as. the Department ‘may from | to 


prescribe. Must be accompanied by an unmounted photograph | taken wud’ a 


‘year. 
engineers’ examinations include written and oral tests, 
and embrace subjects normally taught i in . schools of structural engineering. They 

occupy three days and cover theoretical and applied mechanics, definitions, general 
engineering knowledge, stress analysis, static and moving loads, design and 
struction in reinforeed ‘conerete, steel, wood, , Masonry and foundations. Fee for 


examination $10. 00, for certificate of registration ‘$6. 00, for examination to deter- 


mine preliminary edueation $5. 00, for restoration of an expired certificate pai 00, 


‘certificate from “another or 00. for ‘sortificate. 
_made upon prescribed blanks to o the Department of Registration and Education, 
a _ ‘Towa owa —Examinations are required as prescribed by the Board. Fee for exam- 


ination $15.00, for certificate of registration $10. 00 additional, for certificate 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR ENGINEERS’ LICENSES [Society / Affairs. | 
without examination to person registered in another State, $10.00. Application 


for examination is made to the State Board Engineering ‘Examiners, 


{ 

Louisiana, Examinations are required of call: who: are not graduates of an 

t 


engineering college or school of good standing. Examination n for surveying covers” 

- geometry, plane trigonometry, plane : surveying and practical use of instruments; for ; 


_ engineering, covers i in addition, physics, including practical problems in design and 
Fee for examination $25. 00, for by $25. 00, for 


Ticense $1.00 annually. Application for license or examination is made t to the 
Board of Engineering E xaminers, Maison Blanche Building Annex, New 
Michigan— —Examinations are required of all who desire to begin the practice 
of architecture, engineering or surveying as principal or or in responsible charge, 
except those from other States, and include English language and other appro- 
priate: subjects. . Fee for r examination $5.0 00, for certificate ¢ of registration $15.( 00 
additional, for of registration without examination $20.( 00, for renewal 
of certificate $5.00 every five years. Application for examination is made to the 


ination is mé 
_ State Board of Examiners — for the Registration of Architects, Engineers, and 


Surveyors, 80 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. iti * 
ae New York.—Present practitioners must obtain licenses before May 14th, 1922. 
‘Tf evidence presented in the e application does not appear to th the ‘Board to be. 
dlusive or warranting issuance of a certificate, applicant may present further 
evidence, , which may the result of a required examination. for certifi- 
to practice engineer ing or land ‘surveying $25.00, for certificate to practice 
engineering a and land surveying $35. 00. "Application, for certificate must be 
g made on a prescribed form to etiam of the ° University of the State of New Nek, 

jon or partly oral and partly 

Fee for $10. 00, for certificate of registration $5.00 additional, for 


| 


“certificate of registration without examination $15. 00. Application for for examina- 


tion is made to the Secretary, State Board of Engineering Examiners, Corbett 


Virginia— Examinations are required of all applicants except those from ot 
States, as prescribed. ‘They are held at least once each year at Richmond, Va, @ 


a and at such other places and times as the Board may designate. ‘Fee for ee - 


5 


examination $20. 00. Application for examination is made to the State Board of 


3 Examination and Certification of Architects, Professional Engineers, and Land > 


_ Surveyors, Richmond, Va. - Registration i is optional; present practitioners are not 7 


Wyoming.- —Examinations are required of all applicants except license 

under previous Acts, and consist of a written examination and an investigation — 
by the Board of recor 1, training, and experience. - Fee for examination $10. 00, 
for certificate of license without examination $5.00. Application for examination 
is made to the State Board of Examining Engineers, Cheyenne, Wyo. hI _ 
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Reading Room | of Society is ‘open from 9 A. to 10 P. M. every 


except Sundays, New Year’s ‘Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 


Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day; during July and August, it is_ 


December 1st, 1920.—8.¢ oo P. M.— —This will be « a regular business meeting of 
‘the Society. A paper by J. Albert ‘Holmes, M. Am. Soe. entitled “Some 


; 4 Investigations a1 and Studies in in Hydraulic- Fill | Dam Construction” will be presented 


a _ A synopsis of this paper is printed in this number of P Proceedings. _ 


SECOND MEETINGS | OF THE MONTH 


be Under ar given by the Board of Direction at its meeting « of oth, 
_ 1920, the Acting ' Secretary has made an arrangement with the New York Section 


_ whereby the latter will take over the second meeting of the month, and will thus 
hold its own meetings on the third Wednesday of each month. 
7 si The programmes contemplated by the New York Section are similar to ~~" 
__ heretofore offered by ‘the Society’ s Committee | on Second Meeting o of the Month, 
and it is understood that all members of the Society are invited to attend the 
- meetings regardless of w whether or not they may be members of the Section. This _ 
arrangement gives each member the same privilege of attendance at meetings 
= he has heretofore enjoyed, and is deemed especially desirable : since there has 
bard considerable doubt | as to the attendance th that might develop at the several 
‘meetings if three were held i be each month. | 


The Sixty- eighth Meeting will be held at the Headquarters of 


| Society, 33 West 39th Street, New York City, on Wednesday and Thursday, J anu- 
19th and 20th, 1951. ‘The Business Meeting will be called to order at 


the ensuing year elected, members of the Nominating Committee 
of Committees presented for “discussion, mn, and other business _ 


y 


RULES ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTION FOR THE USE OF THE 
ADDRESSOGRAPH AND MAILING LIST OF THE SOCIETY. 
cod 


November 9 9th,- 1920, for the use of the _Addressograph - and Mailing List of the 


 1—The . e Addressograph | shall be used by the Secretary only in the ‘routine of 
“the j issuance of Society matter and for the issuance of notices of joint ‘meetings 
—The Mailing List shall be furnished by the Secretary: poy 
. eel (a) To Local Sections of the Society free of "charge for legitimate use by them 


( 
d 
#6 
f 
— 


if Society Affairs 
To individual -members rs of the cost t price for their ‘communi 


cation with the membership regarding Society affairs. “te 


3. Neither Mailing Lists nor the use of the Addressograph s shall be furnished 
to any one for ‘commercial or adv ertising purposes. eed ani 


4.—In the difficulty of: prescribing r rules to cover each case that may arise 


the future, the Secretary is authorized to use his discretion regarding each appli- a 


cation as to whether it is in accordance with the ‘spirit of the rules here outlined. a 
—These rules” shall be published in the Proceedings of the Society so that 
all members may have an equal chance to avail themselves of the sili of 


«CAs t the Library. of the American Society of Civil Engineers has been merged 


im the, Engineering Societies | Library, requests for searches, copies, translations, 
ete, should be addressed to the Director, Engineering Societies Library, 29 West. - 


39th Street, New York City,» who will gladly give information concerning the i 


charges for the various kinds of service. more comprehensive statement 


' regard to this matter | will be found on page 21 of the Year Book for 1920 prtotred: 


"Members wal others who take in ‘the oral discussions of the. papers pre- 
sented are urged to revise their remarks promptly. $ Written ec communications from a 


“a4 


those who cannot a attend the meetings _ should be sent in at ‘the earliest possible — 
date after the issue of ‘a paper. ‘Written discussion on a “given paper will be 


closed three months after the paper has been published, so that the author’s closure — 


can be printed four “months after the paper, and the discussions and closure dis- _ 


ns be typewritten, 


to a a seale suitable about | one- half t to one- reduction. 
papers accepted by the Publication Committee are classified by th he Com- 
mittee with respect to their availability for meetings. — 
pt Papers which, from their general 1 nature re, appear to be of a character suitable | 


for oral discussion will | be set down for presentation to a future ‘meeting: of the 


Society, and, on these, oral discussion, as well as written communications, will 


, that is to Cah those which 


pees, hele iiesiaait or technical nature, ‘in the opinion | of the Committee, 
-— are not a adapted to oral discussion, will not be scheduled for presentation to. any 


meeting. Such papers will be published in the same manner as those which are 

presented at meetings, but written discussions only will for 


of papers, which | will be found o on salad > 35 of the Ye. 
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— reparation and presentation 


November, 1920.) 


LOCAL SECTIONS” OF THE ty d 


AMERICAN: ‘SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


. 


San Francisco ‘Section, Organized 1905. 
O’Shaughnessy, President; Nathan AL Bowers, Secretary-Treasurer, 

| The San Francisco Section of the American Society of Civil Engineers holds : 

regular bi- -monthly meetings, with banquet, and weekly informal luncheons. The 
; former are held at 6 P. M., at the Engineers’ Club, 57 Post Street, on the third 4 
; - Tuesday of February, April, June, August, ( October, and December, ‘the last being | 
the Annual Meeting of the Section, 


__ Informal luncheons are held at noon, every ‘Wednesday, at the Engineers’ Club 
__ where special tables are reserved for members and guests of the Section, 
‘The by-laws of the Section provide for the extension of hospitality to any 
member of the Society who may be temporarily in San Francisco, and any such © 
member will be gladly ‘welcomed asaguest. ES, 


Oliver Reedy, ‘President; John 8. Secretary- Treasurer, 1574 Marion 

meetings of the Colorado "Section the “American Society of Civil 
_ Engineers (Denver, Colo.) are held on the second Monday of each month, except 

_ July and August. | "The hour and plaée of meeting are not fixed, but this informa- 
tion will be furnished on application to the Secretary. The meetings are usually 


_ preceded by an informal dinner. Members of ee Amen American Society of Civil i 


_ Engineers will be welcomed at these meetings. 
Weekly | luncheons held on “Wednesday, at at 12.30 Daniels and 


__-Visiting members are weal to attend the meetings wal 


Atlant 


_ Informal luncheons are held for members of the Section on the last ‘Monday 
of each month, at 12.30 P. M., to which visiting members of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers will be welcomed. The place is not fixed, but this information 

will be furnished on application | to the Seeretary. 

Baltimore Section, ‘Organized 1914. it Ai 


B. Whitman, President; George Ss. Seeretary- 


Baldwin, President; ; Alphonse M. ‘Wester hoff, 1614 


Brown, President; George H. Tinker, ‘Seeretary-Treasurer, 516 Columbia 

‘The regular meetings of, the Section are held on the second W ednesday of 

each month, at 12.15 p. - M, in the Rooms of the Electrical Le ague, 0 on the Four-— 

teenth Floor of the Statler Hotel. | Luncheon is served at these mectings, and 

Visiting members are to attend. 
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q ANNOUNCEM ENT t [Society Affairs. 


Edgewood Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
The Annual Meeting of the Section is held i in ‘April. _ The ‘Section also holds 


meetings are informal lunchton held usually at noon on Saturday, a 
being mailed to each member calling attention to the 
and subject for discussion. Ne Members are privileged to invite guests _Tegardless 
of their affiliation as engineers. No ‘set speeches are scheduled, but certain mem- 
_ = are asked to be prepared to present the ¢ eT and lead i ina — 7 


ie regular meetings of the Section are held on the second Friday of December, 

April, and October, the last being the Annual saat nart 

d S. Carll, President; James Van WwW agenen, 

Fifteenth Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. 


thy David A. Molitor, President ; Dalton RW lls, Secretary- Treasurer, 624 4 MeKer! | 


a bed W. A. Clark, _ President ; ‘Walter G. Zimmermann, ‘Secretary, Wolvin ‘Building, | 

> ‘The regular ‘mintinige: of the Section are held at noon on the third Monday 
of each month (usually at the Kitchi Gammi Club), with luncheon, followed by - 


a short business session and the — of papers. Visiting members of the 


F. Reichmann, President ; W. D. Gerber, Secretary-Treasurer, 913 Chamber 
- The regular meetings of the Section are held on the second Monday of March, 
June, September, and December, the last. bein ng the Annual Meeting. 1 The 
and place of meetings are not not fixed, bat ‘this information will be furnished on 


x 
application to the Secretary. pin | 


E. Van Liew, President; R. Crum, Secretary, Towa ‘State College, 


Water Board Building, New Orleans, La. _ 


A. ‘Dusenbury, President; Deléry, Secretary, 602 Sewerage and 
__ The regular meetings of the Section are held at The Cabildo, New Orleans, : 
on first Monday of January, July, and Ontober.; bhi 


Clark E. President; ‘Homer V. Knouse, 200 City 
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2 1920. ANN! YOUNCEMENTS 


af meetings of the held on the first Saturday | of month, 
except July and August, and at such places as may be appointed from time to — 
. time by the Executive Committee. The Annual Meeting is held in Lincoln, Nebr., ™ 
on the second Friday in January.” 
__ Visiting Tmembers of the are especially to 


Annual Meeting is held in May. The regular meetings of the 
4 held i in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street, New ¥ vork =o 


Charles L. Pillsbury, President; Paul C. Gauger, Secretary, 945 
The meetings of the Section « are held bi-monthly, alternating between St. Paul 


and place ‘such meetings will be furnished | on to Beonetary. 


Philadelphia Section, Organized 1913. ‘ans 
John Meigs, President; Henry T. Shelley, 416° City” Hall, Phila- 
 _ The oniiies meetings of the Section are held at the Engineers’ Club of Phil- 
q -adelphia, 1317 Spruce Street, on the first Monday in January, April, and October, 
a the last being the Annual Meeting. Special meetings are also held, in order to 
provide an. opportunity for members to take a more active part in the 1 work of 
Morris Knowles, President; ; Nathan Schein,  Secretary- ‘Treasurer, 496 City- 


‘Stevens, President; oP. Keyser, 318 City Hall, Portland, Ore. 
The Annual Meeting of the Section is held on the second Friday in January. 7 
Other meetings are ealled by the President and are usually « convened on Friday : 
evenings. . The | place “i not fixed, but ‘this information may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. All members of the American Society of Civil” 


Edward E. “Wall, President; wW. ‘Sammelman, ‘Treasurer, 800 
The Annual Meeting of the Section 1 foe: the election of officers and jo the 

PP ng of business, is held on the fourth Monday in November. Two meet- 
ings each year, for the presentation and discussion of technical papers, are held — 
in the Auditorium of the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis and are open to members 
of the Associated Societies. — Other “get-together” meetings are held regularly for 
dinner or luncheon on the fourth Monday of each month except July, August, — 
George Cromwell, President; R. C. Wueste, Secretary-Treasurer, Bonita, Cal. Ae 
_ The San Diego Section | of the American Society of Civil same meets on i 
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announcement. Pilgrimages to points of en engineering interest are made at intervals 
John L. Hall, President; Bertram D. Dean, Secretary, 1711. Ravenna Boule- 
__ The regular meetings of the Section with luncheon, are held at the Engineers’ f. _ 
= Club, _ Arctic Building, Third Avenue and Cherry Street, at 12.15 P. M., on the ~~ 
Monday of each month. Informal luncheons are also held at 12.15 P. M,, every | 


_ Special evening meetings are held from time to time for the purpose of dis- 
‘ee important topics, and information concerning these meetings may be had 7 
by addressing the Secretary. All members in any grade of the “American Society 
of Civil Engineers are cordially invited to attend the meetings when in the | 
Bg and, if located in this District for any length of time, their nsedilibiiiel : 


in the Section will be appreciated. | 


"Southern California Section, Organized 1914. i 


K. Barnard, President; d G. Dessery, Secretary, 619 Central 


Southern California Section ot the Society. of Civil Engineers 
(Los Angeles, Cal.) holds regular monthly meetings on the second Wednesday 
_ of each month, the December meeting being the Annual Meeting. OS 


Informal luncheons in connection with the Joint Technical Societies of Los 
Angeles are held at 12.15 every Thursday at the Department | 


Alfred D. Butler, President ; ‘Charles les E. Davis, Seeretary-Tr ‘Treasurer, 401 City, 


except J uly August. “The hour and place of 1 meeting are not fixed, but 


this information will be furnished on application to the Secretary. _ etre 
Visiting members are invited to attend the 
Texas Section, Organized 1913. hte i hoslans Cad 


= Hans Helland, President; EN. Noyes, Secretary, Deere Building, I Dallas, Tex. 


B. ‘Villadsen, President, 304 Dooly Bldg Salt take City, Utah. 
The Annual’ Meeting of the Section is held on the first ‘Wednesday - in in Agel. 
_ The time of other meetings is not fixed, but this information will be furnished on 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS pi 
the American Society of | Civil Engineers will be weleome in the 


_ Reading Rooms and at the meetings of many engineering ‘societies in all parts’ a 
= the world. A list of such societies will be found on pages 42 and 43 of the 
c= The Engineering Societies of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and Vereeniging ran 
_ Waterstaatsingenieurs in Nederlansch Oost- Indie, ‘are to be added to the above 


“mentioned list, members of these Societies Hare © accorded the usual countonics 
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and this Society is not for them. 


DONATIONS TO EN ENGINEERING ‘SOCIETIES LIBRARY 


Ralph G. Hudson. , John Wi iley & ‘Sons, Tne. ; Lond., Chapman & 4 
«Hall Ltd., 1920. pp., illus., ‘tab., 9x 12in, cloth, ($2.50. 


This text lectures at the Institute of Technology to those 
a= students who are not specializing in electrical engineering. The course covers the 


Seneral principles of electrical engineering and magnetism most frequently in engineering 
practice. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ELEC’ ECTRIC AND CIRCUITS. 


‘ By Fred Alan Fish. N. Y. and Lond., McGraw- Hill Book Co., 1920. 194 pp, 


paige eaten is intended as an introduction to the study of ern power machinery and 
am, transmission. It discusses the principles that the author considers fundamental, is intended for 
2 undergraduate students, and, therefore, does not go deeply into the physical and ‘mathematical 


theory of electricity, nor include all the possible variations in conditions which might affect the 
application of the as stated. 


By A. Moyer, James P. Calderwood, and te, Potter. N. Y., 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; Lond., Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1920. 216 PP-, illus. . tab. < ; 


a 
This treatise is an extension of a briefer work entitled “Rngineering by 
James A. Moyer and F. A. Calderwood. It is intended to bring out the fundamental principles 
of the subject, particularly for use in technical colleges where special courses on steam turbines, 
internal combustion engines, refrigeration, and other applications of thermodynamics can be 
given. Additions and changes have been made to the original to make the 


_ Y. and Lond., 


the chemical and mechanical tests used and captains the tees of friction. = Methods of lubrication 
4 are then described. The greater portion of the book is given to a discussion of the selection — 
and use of lubricants for specific types of machinery, covering all classes of machines. Oil 
recovery, purification, storage, and distribution, and oils for cutting and for transformers are 
discussed. The viewpoint throughout is that of the engineer rather than the chemist. 
>. 
Catalogue 


L 


Equipment, with General Classified Directory . . _and Consulting Engineers’ 
Directory. Tenth Annual Volume, October, , 1920. ‘American. Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 1004 pp., ‘illus., 9 x 6 in., cloth. «$4. 00. 


"Phe tenth edition of this catalogue and of "mechanical and consulting 
_ engineers follows the established lines, although the data on A. S. M. E. standards have been 
- omitted from this issue. Five hundred and nine firms are represented by condensed catalogues 
of their products, this section being eighty pages longer than in 1919. The directory of mechan- | 
teal equipment, in which manufacturers are listed under products, s 10% larger, and the 
- directory of consulting engineers covers 60% more pages than before. Prine cori improvemen 
= also been made to facilitate convenient reference. 
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TIN, SHEET-IRON, AND COPPER-PLATE ; 


By Leroy J. Blinn. New Enlarged Edition. N. Henry Carey Baird & Co.,, 
Ine. , 1920. PP.,  illus., tab., 8x5 in. cloth. $3. 00. 


revised edition of a ‘well known work on the working of -sheet-m metal, ‘containing rules 
for laying out work, recipes for cements, well as the tables and 


__ By Fred Ibbotson. al, and N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 296 PP. 


~ 5 This work is a revised edition of those portions of ‘“‘The Analysis of Steel-Works’ Materials”, | 
Be og in 1902, which treated of the analytical fe tori of the raw materials and finished © 


THE IRON ORES oF SUPERIOR: 


Some Pacts « of Minin and Shipping of 
Ore and Location of Principal | Mines. Fourth - Edition, with Original Maps of the 
Ranges. By Crowell and Murray. Clev wad, The Penton Press, 1920. oes pp., 


aes This is a concise account of the ‘cients and present status of the mining properties 
of the Lake Superior region and of the iron mining industry in general. _ The introductory 
- chapters treat of the early history of the region, its geology and mineralogy, and the methods _ 
of drilling, exploring, mining, and analyzing the ores, accompanied by extensive records of the | 
"average analysis of the various ores and a ehapter on their valuation. The remaining and 
larger portion of the book is given to brief descriptions of the individual mines, accompanied by 7 


_» Pextbook for Students of Mining, Mining Engineers, and Candidates Preparing» 
for Mining Examinations; Designed for Working Out the Various Problems That — - 
Arise in the Practice of Coal Mining, as They Relate to the Safe and Efficient 
- Operation of Mines. By James T. Beard. ‘Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
_N. Y. and Lond., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1920. "433 pp., illus., pl., tab., 


“tna The present ‘edition ia this decay on mine ventilation has been much enlarged. - New 


sections on Safety Lamps, Oils, Breathing Apparatus, and Rescue Work have been added, 


together with numerous: tables. — “The endeavor has been to make the book . standard ne on 


An Introduction to ‘the of Minerals Crystals. By Edward Henry 
Kraus and Walter Fred Hunt. N.Y. and Lond., McGraw-Hill Book Inc., 

1920. 561 pp., illus., 9 x 6 in., cloth. h. $4.50. 
= pci aim of the linet of this work has been to present, in a direct, simple manner, and > 
within a single volume, the essentials of the various phases of the science. The conventional | 
line drawings of crystals have been largely replaced by photographs of models, natural crystals, 
and minerals, such as are actually handled in the laboratory. An attempt has also been made 

P to vitalize the subject by including chapters on the importance of mineralogy, on gems and 
precious stones, and on _ the _ production and uses of the 
Numerous photographs and short sketches of noted miner alogists have been added. The book 

treats of crystallography, and descriptive and has determinative 


GEOLOGY OF THE NON- METALLIC MINERAL DEPOSITS ing he 

—_ Other Than Silicates; Vol. I, Principles | of Salt Deposition. By Amadeus W. 

Grabau. N. Y. and Lond. ,» McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1920. 435 illus., 


‘This book, the author states, is essentially a treatise on applied stratigraphy. It deals _ 
with non-metallic mineral deposits exclusive of silicates, but with merely incidental consideration 
of hydro-carbons and some native elements, which will be treated more fully later. It may be 
- called a handbook of salt geology, if this name is understood to include nitrates, borates, phos- _ 
phates, and similar deposits. Emphasis is laid on the of these deposits 
and the conditions under which such deposits form are studied. 
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tion Features. By Morris Knowles. — N. Y. and Lond., McGraw-Hill Book Co., oo 


. 
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November, 192 1920. 1 4 NEW BOOKS 
‘The Year Book of the Coal and Coke e Industry. By Sy ydney J A. Hale. 47th 
| Annual Edition, 1920. -_ Y. , The Estate of ¥, E. Saward. 352 pp., tab., 8 x 6 in., 


a The present volume is, the compiler | states, the largest " size and the widest in scope: 


_ issued. It includes a variety of statistical tables of interest to those in the coal industry, 
- brought to the latest possible dates, and information showing the development of the industry — 

during the past year. The book contains statistics of production, exports, imports, costs, —_— 
_ ocean rates, wages, and similar matter, as well as reviews of important occurrences, a é “oa 


Practical Treatise. By G. S. Witham, m, Sr. N. Y., Book Dept., ept., The Chemical 


Catalog Co., Ine., 1920. 599 pp., illus., tab., 9x6 cloth, $6.00. 
Peal This treatise is the work of a writer with to practical experience in the industry, and 
is intended to fill the need for a practical work on paper manufacture as carried on in America, 
that is not too abstruse and technical for the average papermaker, but which is thorough enough 
— to be of real value. The book Geacetoes the equipment and processes in actual use, and also 


Po, A Text for Consulting, Managing, and Designing Engineers and for Students. 
By O. B. Goldman. N. Y., John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; Lond. » Chapman & Hall, 

, 1920. 271 illus. tab. , 9x6 in, cloth. $3.50. 

author of this treatise has in mind the practicing” engineer, interested in installing 
plants that will have the highest financial - efficiency, although not necessarily the highest 


- mechanical efficiency. The book is. therefore an exposition of methods for determining the © 
 tindereaking value of the things which the engineer must use, and the financial efficiency of 


undertakings. Contents: Cost Segregation; Fundamental Financial Calculations ; Basic Costs ; 
Vestances ; Unit Cost Determination ; Determination of seni of | System for Best © ‘Financial 
Efficiency ; Determination of Type and. Size of Units. iad 


Samuel Crowther. Garden ‘City, , Doubleday, Page & Co., 1920. 

9 

284 pp., 8x5 in., cloth. $2.00. a 

wa The author discusses the causes of present-day between workmen and 

employers, the various remedies that have been suggested, and the results obtained in — : 

cases. The is written in readable style and is of to employers. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING: is 


With Discussion of ing as Town Street 
Systems, Development of Utility Services, and Related Engineering and Construc- — 


1920. 408 pp., illus., tab., 9x6 in., cloth. $5.00. 


Be author endeavors to develop the things which must be considered in order to provide — 
~ not merely houses but homes, with all the attendant attributes of a living and livable town. — 
i ‘His book is the result of a realization that the preparation of a successful town plan and the 
development of a contented industrial community are dependent on the action of many agencies 
and require the co-ordination of men of many professions, — Although the work of an engineer, 
the book is not a treatise on technical practice, but is intended to represent the views of experts 
in architecture, town planning, landscape gardening, engineering, sanitation, public utilities, 
building, Teal estate, civics, = business, with the book 


THE LOCOMOTIVE UP TO DATE. 


Winters, 1920. 
‘The edition of this “ike more than twenty years ago, and found popularity 
4 as a clear explanation of the construction, operation, and repair of the locomotive, suited to the > 
“Reeds of railway men without special engineering knowledge. The present “edition has been 
revised, enlarged, and partly rewritten, to meet modern conditions. TS 


DONATIONS TO THE READING ROOM 


By William Barclay Parsons, M. Am. Soc. C. E. New York and London, 


—D. Appleton and Company, 1920. 17 + 429 pp., illus., tab., map, 9x6 in., cloth. 


— The author states that this book is not intended to be a history or detailed account of 
the work of he Americen engineers in | France, but is a review of the work done in all fields 
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of engineering activities, in all parts of France, by the nine regiments of engineers iene as 
the first contribution from America to the Allied cause, with which the author and many other 7 

members of the Society served. To this brief outline is added personal experiences of the 
and others associated with Tegiments and some suggestions of what into 


1920. 89 | pp, illus., x 5h i in., ‘(Presented by the Author.) | 


; The purpose of this rite as stated in the Put, is to develop the principles of on 
mm ‘Trigonometry | in the simplest and most natural manner. The geometrical principles on which r. 
yy the subject is based are clearly presented, it is said, ratios of angular measure are treated as 
I nig numbers, and conventions of algebraic signs are given so as to show that their purpose 
is to make generally true formulas. The principles have been developed in ascending order 
a with special reference to immediate application. For this reason logarithms have been omitted 
and round numbers used. The data and the arithmetical -work have been simplified and illus- 
trative examples taken from practice included. In the final chapters the treatise is extended, 
it is stated, to prepare the way for the study of Spherical Trigonometry and higher mathematics. © 
EXPORT REGISTER OF THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


Lond., The Federation. 1920. 328 + 312 pp., 93 x’ 


Introduction states that this — , embracing as. ‘it every important 

7 in Great Britain, gives a comprehensive survey of the field of British industry and is designed 
| for use by all who buy British goods throughout the world. It contains a description of the 
a * organization and aims of the Federation, its officers, etc., together with information relative to 
si its Industrial Grouping System; a list of the trade organizations which comprise its membership, 
a arranged alphabetically under the Group System, with the names and addresses of their exporting 
- members; a list of the companies and firms that are members of the Federation, their addresses, 


cables, codes, and names of their Overseas Agents; an alphabetical list of manufactured articles, 
with names of firms manufacturing them; and a section devoted to advertising for the members — 


D. Automobile Association, 


highways legislation, development, construction, and maintenance. Much of the subject- -matter — 
a has been prepared, it is said, by leading highway authorities in the United States and Canada, — 
and should prove to be useful to legislators interested in questions relating to road laws, motor- 
_ vehicle taxation, registration, regulation, ete. It is also intended for use by manufacturers by 
Ate of road materials, machinery, and equipment, as well as by. highway officials, engineers, and 
| contractors. The Contents are: Part ‘Information Relating to Road Improvements Under 
State, and Local Control ; Part I, and Maintenance; Part 
PRACTICAL ‘TREATISE ON ENGINEERING AND FOUNDATIONS, 
Including Sub- -Aqueous Foundations; Vol. i. Ordinary Foundations. 


a iu Charles Evan. Fowler, M. Am. Soe. C. E. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. : 
John & Bows Ine. ; Lond., Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1920. 31 531° 


in,, cloth. $5.00. (Presented by the Author.) 


on Sub- has been Bey The second and third volumes. are 
a to Deep Foundations and Dredges and Dredging, respectively. This first volume includes, it is” 
hia stated, all the original matter on piles, pile-driving, and ordinary foundations, together with 
much additional information on the masonry of retaining walls, bridge abutments, and bridge — 
piers, including calculations and designs, all of which makes it a comprehensive up-to-date 
treatise on Ordinary Foundations. In addition, Appendices I to ae inclusive, contain specifications 
for dams, bridges, masonry, cement, creosoted timber, and floating Pile- drivers, as well as sand 
_ description of metal sheet piling and pile-driving data. | ees 


By Prince Lazarovich- Hrebellianov ich. N. Manuscript, 19 
pp., maps, illus., tab., 12x9 in, paper. Presented by the Author. 


_ The plan for constructing the proposed Danubp-Aegean Waterway, trom ‘the “Danube in 
Serbia, using the Morava and Vordar Rivers, to Salonika on the Aegean Sea, was initiated by 
Me the author and presented by him to the Serbian and Turkish Governments in 1909. In this 
£ - book, the author has presented the history of the project, together with its political, economic, 
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ae (From October 8th t to November 4th, 1920) 


ApAMS, ELMER ELLSworTH. sat. to , M. of | 
Groner Scorr. Cons. Engr., 2412 First Bank Bldg., lice 


0 


128 North “Warner &., N. J 192 


Oc) 
1920 
April 2, 1913 4 
rin. As M. April 16, 1918 


Structural. sign- oc. M. April 1914 


3 j M. Oct. 11, 1920 


E1erert, Curr HENRY. Dive “Engr, Miami Concern April 1 16, 1918 
Dist., 11 South Monument Ave., Hamilton, Ohio. M. 1920 


RICHARD FAHNESTOCK. Asst Engr., Isham Ran- be April 


dolph & Co., Box 1145, Jacksonville, Oe 
A 


FISHER, FREDERICK WILLIAM. Employment and 


“TH As Jul 

‘Mgr., Rochester Gas & Elec. Corporation, 34 11, 1920 


(Res., 3327 Tekoa St.), Spokane, W ash 


CLEMENT Joun. \ City Engr., Corpus ‘Christi, 


Ww ILLIAM JETHRO, “15 St, Melrose, Mass. 1920 


ALFRED. iv. Bogr Thomas Murray, ) "Assoc, “May 13, 1918 
ae Oct. 11, 1920 


Bier. , 606 Bldg., M. 18, 


Chf. Computer, Office, City M. Feb. 28,1911 | 


Karpryne, Jaconus. Care, ‘Ford, Bacon & “Davis, 501 Chamber 


‘Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa SS of Oct. 1920 q 
_KELsey, Louts De Cov. Oty Engr., Wash. i} 12, 1913 
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-ADDITI [Society Affairs. 


= Date of 
‘Kier, Burperr. Res. Engr., -Degnon Contr. C0, 423 
"Krause, Manx CHAMPION. Cons. Engr., , Susquehanna Trust “Assoc. M. “May 31, 1916 


EE,  ENGBERT A. Engr., n. Smelting M. Oct. 4, 1903 


4 


1010 Gasco Bldg. Portland, Ore re. 


i 
Eng. Co. ., 2848 Prospect Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 4, 1914 
Perens, ALBERT AYER. Cons. Engr. _ (Howe & Peters), — 


RANKIN, Cart Roy. Engr., , Hetch Hetchy Water M. 
Supply, Room 375, City Hall, San Francisco, Cal... Oct. 
UTH, JAMES WYNBOURNE. ‘Director and Chf. Engr., 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Inc., 25 Main St. 1920 


Rupe, GILBERT THOMAS. Hydrographic and Geodetic Engr., Coast 


and Geodetic Survey, W. ashington, D. C. Oct. h 


CHARLES. Engr. and -Water-Works Supt., ts As ¥ ne 


Paul, Ase ‘M. June 11, 1917 
1920, 


Railroad Administration, 65 Market St., San Fran- Oct, 1 

WALLING, VICTOR Roy. Prin. Asst. Engr., Chi. & W. Ind. M. c.M. June «66, 


WALTER Cons. Engr. and Steel Contr.,. ) Assi 
1110 Metropolitan Life Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. Me Oct. 11 
WIGLEY, CHESTER GREENHALGH. _Engr., Associated Assoc. M. Oct. 1913 
SamuEL Lamson. Bridge Engr., Mo. ‘Pac. RR. “Assoc. M. Oct. 5, 1909 


MC Oct. 1920 
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1920. 


ALLEN, Huon Sipney. Asst. Kern Se Land 2421 Sun- 


Oct. 11, 1920, 


Res. “Engr Cashing | “Rete 


Cc Ohio. 


Barn HURST, ‘Joun F RANCIS. 


Minneapolis, 

‘Manton. 485 Ripka St., -Roxborouy h, 
gh, 


Pa. . . 
Boyp ANDERSON, ingr., City of Lynchburg, Box 51, L 


Highway, Engr., Mees & Mees, 310 Trust Bldg, 
Charlotte, N. C.. Oct. 11, 1920 
ALEXANDER. Constr, _Engr., Gen. Chemical Co., Bay 


Point, Cal 11, 1920 

‘Brows, AMBROSE ‘BEAUCHAMP. Highws ay y Engr., Bureau « of Public Roads, 
1920 
Brows, Crane E wal “Cowon. McPherson Ave, Feb. 1911 
National: Bank» Bldg., L amar, u, “1920 

Constr. Co. (Res., 4151 Ww est Florissant Ave.), St. Louis, Mo.. 1920 


CARROTHERS, Henny HARRISON. Cleveland Ave., Kansas Mo.. June 1, 1920 
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1920 
11, 


Oct. 11, 


E DERICK rof., Structural Eng., Univ. of 


Main St., Burlington, Vt............. Oct. 11, 1920 


ETH, , BARTON Harvey. Care, Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, Utah..... Oct. et. 1, 1 1920 
GEORGE Bastian. Asst. Engr., M. W., Western 


B. & R., , Room 400, Central Union Cincinnati Oct. 


Fry, Grorce WASHINGTON. Care, Am. Public Service Co., , Box 127, 
Abilene, Tex... Oct. ou, 1920 y a 


" Contr. Engr., Turner Constr. Co., Wade Bldg. 
3 Yet. 11, 1920 
April 19, 1920 
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CRESSW ELL, THOMAS TALLEYRAND. Care, Aluminum Ore Co., East St. 
Cropper, Roy Warrineton. Asst. Chf. Engr., Jacoby Eng. Co., 52 
Asst. San. Engr., New York State Dept. of Healtt 
Dirrman, ArtHurR. 118 Lee Ave., Yonkers, N. Y............. . Oc 
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MEMBERSHIP—ADDITIONS Society Affai rs. 


Date of 


4 , ALBERT FREDRICK. Engr, » Beckwith Machinery 


Arch and -Park-Way, Pittsburgh (Bes, Center Ave., 


INGHOUSE, LESLIE Horates. Asst. Chf. Engr., | 


Blaw- Pittsburgh 108 Center Ave. , Aspinwall), P a.. Aug. 9, 
GASKINS, WALTER WESLEY. U1, 1920 


Goopwin, ARTHUR BaTEs. 807 ‘St, San “Francisco, Cal.. July 6, 
GRAHAM, FRANK ‘PALMER. Grove Pa... Oct. 4 


Oc ct. 
, Div. No. 3 Nebraska Dept of 


t. 


& Care, Col, Allan B. Wallace, 1 100 Wood- 


‘Indianola, Miss... Oct. 


HatTuaway, ARTHUR: STAFFORD. Asst. Prof. of Civ. ‘Univ. of Cin- 


einnati, 572 Terrace Ave., Clifton, , Cincinnati, Ohio... et 1920 
Care, John C. Griffiss, 704 Georgia , Chattanooga, Tenn... 11, 1920 

JAMES HANSEN 850 ) Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal... 1920 

Hoo, BENJAMIN ‘Ouiver. Designer and Estimator, Submarine Boat 

Corporation, 216 Belleville Ave., Newark, N. . April: 19, 

Epwarp, JR. Be Water ‘Comm. of California, 


on 


1920 
‘Helena, Mont... : 


WaLLace. Asst. City Engr., ‘1724 8 Senate St., Colum 
bia, 11, 1920 
8, FERDINAND. ‘Res. Engr., Tidal Eng. _ Corporation, 
Fifth Ave., New York City (Res., 8783 ‘Hun- “As 
dred and Twelfth St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. ssoe. 


Gen. Supt. Raymond Tart 


98 ost. 1, 1920 
Lae, Sey. and ‘Treas., Morro & Ott, 


11, 1920, 
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Public Works, 1612 West 6th meer. 11, 1920. | 
Grimes, JoHN Frank. Asst. Road Engr., Dept. of Public Roads of 
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— 
Mars, Lewis Donatp. Care, State Board of Health, Portland, Ore..... June 
Morrison 

= 


Engr. The Ae, 25 Jan. 6, 1915 
43d St., Assoc. M. Oct. 11, 1920 


BARTRAM ASHMEAD. Tats Civ. Eng. Univ. of ) Jum Mar ar. 14, 1916 
( Assoc. M. Oct. 11, 1920 


PENN NARTZ, Huse RT. _Res. Engr. , Federal Aid ‘Beads, nee 


County, 110 West 6th: St., ‘Topeka, Kans......... Oct ll, 1920 


Ss, NRI AUGUST FRANCIS. Res. Engr., 1917 


Scott & Hume, Swift de la Plata, ‘Puerto ‘Ia Plata, 

MERLE W ILLIAM. Bridge Ex ingr., Or egon ‘State 
weet. 

Rouse CARL OTT. ield ‘Engr. Hunt E ng. 3922 Locust St. 

Leon Estimator and Gen. Supervisor for 


404 Dakota ‘Bldg. St. Paul, Minn... 

‘Scorr, _REGINAL D CROWLEY. ‘Prin, "Asst. to Res. Engr. Dept., of City 
"Transit, 3 3706 Stanton St., Philadelphia, Pa TN, 

‘SEIFRIED, FRANC IS. Senior Structural E ngr., Interstate C Commeree 


719 North 4 4th St., Maywood, ‘ 


‘SEYMOUR, Ne WBURGER. ‘(Southern Eng. Box Jun. 7 16, 1919 


SHAW, ‘BENJAMIN Bruce. Div. Engr. 


Ark 
AR age 
SRNEST ne Q. M. C., U. S. A., 336 Spreckels Bldg. 


Grapy. ‘Div. ‘Engr., State Hi ghway “Georgian, 


SopHIAN, 3 Engr. ‘Truscon, ‘Steel Con, 
M: arkland Ave., Syracuse, 


— 


STEF L, ALBERT. (W allace. & Steel), 


“GEORGE 
Engr, Stone & Webster, 147 Milk k St., Boston, ‘Mass. Assoe. Oct. in 


Sw IT ZER, FREDERICK GEORGE. Cons. Engr., 202 Linden Ave., , Ithaca, 11, 1920 
LOR, MELBOU RNE STANTON. “Care, du Pont Eng. Coy, Wiking ilmington, 


TR. 609% West Gray “St, Elmira, 
1920 


Thorpe, FRANK | CESSFORD. 241 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, 
HARBISON AUBREY. 
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“ASSOCIATE ‘MEMBERS (Continued) __ Date of 


Waa AGNER, ELMER CHESTER ‘Lours. 603, Kemper ‘Bldg, hee 
WwW ARDEN, Roy ELISHA. Asst. Engr., Mo. ‘Pac. R. R. » Union Station, | 
EYMOUTH, CLAUDE RAyMonp. Div. Engr., Wisconsin Highway Comm., 


Ww cox, Henry. “Constr. Engr. , Kalmus, Comstock Jun. Mar. 1915 
escott, Tne, 412, West 20th New ‘York City. . 


952 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, 
‘Sie 


a 1920 
Ww IL Son, Joun. Field Engr., Port of Seattle, Wa 1920. 
Wr INTERS, Winston LEE. Civ. and Engr., 311 Merchants 


merica, 43% Bldg., Atla Ot 11, 1920 

~MATHE sox, CHARLES Pease, W orks Mgr., Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., 


A 


COLE, _ALFRE De Bors. £ sst. ngr., Am. ‘Agricultural hemical Co, 
286 North Broad St., , Elizabeth, April 19, 192 20 
Doora N, Je ROME 2170 Hayes St., San Franeiaco, Cal..... Oct. 11, 1920. 


Fost ER, Howam Lest IE. Engr., ., Smith, ‘Hi nehman 


= 


‘19, 


Cost Clerk and Estimator, The Stanley Works, 


Toar, JUAN Engr. ‘and Archt. (Tobal, Squirru. & Cia. )s Sar- 
miento 643, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic... .. .. Aug. 1920 


Engr., Carib Syn ndicate, Ltd., Apartado No. 90, cic 


CATTELL, “WILLIAM ASHBURNER. Elected Associate Member, “May” 6th, 

October 7th, 1896; died October 17th, 1920. 

| Daresaay, GEORGE Exvin. Elected Member, February 4th, 1903; died October 18th, 1920. 

ELus, ‘THOMAS PENGELLY. Elected Associate Member 13th, 1918; "died Septem- 
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Hickox, Henry Member, October 7th, 1896; died July, 1920. 
March 4th, 1913; died September 29th, 1920. 
Lams, R Blected Associate Member, May 6th , 1891; June 6th, 1900; 
diea October 18th, 1920. 
SHERMAN, JAMES Elected Associ ; died October 


CHARLES” AUSTIN. Elected Associate Member, ; Member, 
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